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BY WILLIAM M. BURWELL. 


No institution has spread more rapidly in the South than the 
exhibition of implements and process for increasing the products of 
the soil. Before the war, the highest attraction was a horse race, or 
a politieal convention, at which the most noted orators, and the 
most effective buffoons, displayed their wares of rhetoric, sarcasm, 
abuse, and jest. The manufacture of resolutions was the chief fabric 
exhibited, and the premium for success was a nomination for some 
office. This manufacture of resolutions was a profession requiring 
much skill. The perfection which secured the premium consisted 
im so persistently keeping the southern side of the platform next 
the constituent body, as to prevent the equally attractive assurance 
to the northern constituency of the same party, from being seen 
through the portable placard, which the party editor, and orator 
displayed to the people. Such indeed was the perfection to which 
this last art had been reduced, that the transparency sometimes 
exposed the somewhat contradictory assurance of a tariff on iron, 
coal, or imported woolens, with large Federal appropriations for 
public lands, rivers, canals, harbors, and Rail Roads on one side, 
while the other denounced all such measures, as utterly abominable. 
It was even proclaimed in every form of tongue and type, as ax 
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apothegm of universal adoption, that the States were the judges of 
their own rights, and could enforce them in the last resort, by their 
own resistance. Many of these imitations turned out to be 
utterly shoddy and deceptive, and were so notoriously known, by the 
manufacturers and venders. The partizans pledged to maintain the 
rights of the States by resistance if necessary, \went in on one side 
of the line of Mason & Dixon with muskets, while the other half of 
those who professed the same doctrine assisted with money and 
arms to conquer their brethren in the faith, and bring them back 
into the Federal House of bondage. It has recently appeared that 
the present Chief Justice was placarded on the party platform 
of the South as an advocate of the noble doctrines of 98 and 99, 
while those who did not belong to the same party with themselves 
were denounced North and South as abolitionists. He was at that 
very time, and had always been, the advocate of negro freedom and 
social equality. The telegraph and the press, by means of which, 
that which is whispered at one end of the: Union, is overheard at the 
other, has exposed the flimsiness of these transparencies. Above all 
the war has exposed the horrible sham, by which brave and true 
men who, believed in what they swore to, were encouraged to go to 
war—not but that they would have gone into it any way—by the 
assurance that those who professed the same doctrine would resist, 
or at least would embarrass any effort on the part of the Federal 
government to compel their return to the Union. 

This branch of manufacture, that of double entendre party plat- 
forms and resolutions, has fallen into such contempt, that few men 
are 80 hardy as to carry it on. 

In the meantime Mr. Sumner is striving to keep the wreck of the 
negro question afloat by vigorous pumping, and the stay sails of 
personal privilege bills. The business men of the North whose 
chief motive in fighting the war was to secure the home market, are 
unconciously counteracting Mr. Sumner, and are rapidly turning his 
harvest to chaff. 

The Americans in the Southern States having been deprived of 
Jabor laid in by the wholesale, purchased for the life-time of the 
laborer, are now compelled to lay it in by the small, for the day, 
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weck, mouth,or year. Naturally,they wish to pay out as little money 
for labor as possible. Reasonably, they wish to substitute as far as 
possible mechanical,for manual agencies in the culture and prepara- 
tion, of agricultural products for market. The Northern and Wes- 
tern manufacturer finds that this suits him very well. He builds 
Steam Engines, Ploughs, and all other implements necessary to 
cultivate the soil perfectly. The planter discovers that an engine 
may run a cotton gin and a mill, and so may save the cost and keep 
of four or six mules. A sulky cultivator will do the work of two 
men and horses, the ploughman escapes the toilsome work in the 
furrow. Sharp axes and hoes increase the working capacity of the 
hand from ten to twenty per cent. This of course reduces the 
amount of wages payable at the end of the month. The same 
problem of saving the cost of labor is presented in 
DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 

Before the war, the planter had from five to twenty women ser- 
vants, all of whom must be employed in some manner. These were 
the cooks, washerwomen, seamstresses, and nurses. The introduc 
tion of any labor saving machine, deprived some of these women of 
employment. Since the planter and his wife, have to pay for all the 
household labor that they need,they must have women and children, 
with all the expence, annoyance and positive.loss of this system. 
When thereforo a mechanic approaches them with a washing 
machine,or a sewing machine, warranted to reduce the work of days 
to a few hours, when that which was an unending toil becomes a 
pleasant recreation, when above all, the cooking stove with its 
economy of fuel, and its neat pots and pans, comes to save the 
trouble of sluttish cooks, and crowded kitchens. The Southern 
houséwife looks with as much pleasure upon the stove as she once 
did upon an eight octave grand action piano. The free labor move- 
ment here produces exactly the same effect as elsewhere. . It makes 
all persons economical of money and time. It has been usual to 
reproach those who have always paid for their purchased labor as 
being inhospitable. It was usual to vaunt ourselves»as extremely 
liberal in our invitation to guests. Both ideas were susceptible of a 
rational explanation. Those who bave'to pay for household labor, 
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or do it themselves, naturally become economical of money and 
time. The kitchen becomes.a sitting room because the same fire: 
will answer two purposes. Jt must be kept neat, because the family 
and visitors must meet there? When people have to sweep their owm 
rooms they become careful about making litter, hence come scrap 
baskets. When they have to cook and set on the table, all that is 

eaten, they reasonably become careful of incurring more hospitable 
obligations than absolutely essential, hence cold meats, bread and 
pastry, hence social assemblages after dinner and after supper. 

Hence, in a word, every thing which will make for a lady an honor- 
able economy of time and expence. We already see that these 
obligations of hired labor are spreading over Southern society in 
the shape of the various mechanical devices which relieve the toil 
of the women. In the adoption to some extent of social usages 
which diminish the incessant devotion of women to household toil. 
It is no advocacy of woman rights fanaticism to say that woman 
should be so employed by society as to minister to its moral and 
intellectual culture and to its refinement. Woman should as far as 
possible be freed from the physical toil of household work, that she 
may dedicate her whole time to her children, her husband, her 
neighbors, and her God. From woman as a teacher, springs all 
that is excellent. To relieve her from the servile toils of the kitchen, 
the loom and the needle is to liberate her energies for the higher 
duties of womanhood . 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. 

The Statesmen of the South who think that Mr. Sumner is alone 
te be combatted at the ballot box, and in the manufacture of political 
pottery are very far behind the progress of this age. They do not 
see that wars are whipped, by the combatant best armed, best fed, 
most comfortably clothed, and most rapidly transported. They are 
not at all stuck by the fact that men fighting in the Holy cause of State 
and individual rights,were absolutely conquered by their own slaves. 
Those slaves having been taken ont of the field and furnished with 
better means and implements of warfare, than their former 
masters. 

To correct this inequality of fighting the abstract, against. the 
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practical, the Southern people should be armed and furnished with 
all the most modern facilities for developing the internal capacities: 
of the country. To effect this, the young men of the South must be 
educated to all the pursuits which impart value, to the mental or 
material resources of a country. Those who conduct the Southern 
Fairs should therefore organize and encourage as far as possible 
departments and professorships in all Southern Colleges. They 
should bestow premiums on proficiency in the studies which make 
practical Geologists and Miners, Engineers and Architects, Chem- 
ists and Manufacturers, to utilize this great element of power and 
prosperity, will be to render the Fairs more popular and more 
useful, to introduce and to interest, an element, of youth and talent 
which will soon establish the Fairs as permanent institutions. 
People sometimes say that mechanical industry is not respected. 
When mechanical industry is coupled with educated intelligence, 
none dare to show it disrespect. Are the iron masters or coal 
miners of Pennsylvania, the Ship bnilders of New York, or the 
builders of Flumes and Quartz Mills in California less esteemed 
than others? Perhaps the reverse is the fact. These interests. 
combine wealth and intelligence, and these qualities separate, or 
combined, command universal respect. 
THE NEW ORLEANS FAIR. 


The development of this institution has been very encouraging. 
Established for the purpose of collecting a crowd from the adjacent 
country which should furnish a market for much of the retail mer- 
chandise, and attract patronage to the Hotels and places of public 
recreation, it is very probable that the founders, looked to little 
more than @ highly embelished place of public resort. The subjects 
of exhibitiou consisted at first chiefly of many elegant specimens of 
the fine arts. Pictures were loaned from private galleries. Exquis- 
ite specimens of needle and embroidery, were displayed by highly 
accomplished ladies. Confectionaries, liquors and pickles, demon- 
strated the capacity of our Creole house keepers, to make home 
elegant and comfortable. The exhibition of some private stock in 
horses, cattle, pigs and poultry, attracted deserved admiration. 
Next, the merchants seized on the Fair as a show case and means of 
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advertising the wares confided to them by Northern, or European 
agencies. Premiums were granted to patent inventions of every 
description manufactured elsewhere, and sent South to be sold. 
These, while they attracted crowds gave of course very little advan- 
tage to the South. We have seen the inventions and manufactures 
of other countries adorned with the blue ribbon of merit by the 
Louisiana Fair. One very signal use of the Fair occurs to our 
recollection, a haberdasher of gentlemen’s under wear takes two 
premiums, one for machine work and the other for hand work, 
neither the inventor of the machine, nor the woman who sewed her 
eyes dim over the beautiful specimen of needle work, are mentioned 
at all in the diploma of the Fair. The whole merit goes to the 
retail vender, and he flaunts the blue ribbon in the face of all his 
rivals. The Directors of the fair should be careful and see that the 
proper commendation is given to the inventor, and the workman. 

But the New Orleans Fair is a gratifying success in the only point 
of view in which it could have been of interest to the Southern 
Statesman or patriot. It has opened a neutral ground upon ewhich 
the interests of northern and western people, and of the southern 
people can be brought into the cordial amalgamation of a reciprocal 
interest. 

With the last two Exhibitions have however appeared a class of 
exhibitors who promise to realize for the south a relief from its 
principal deficiencies. These men are the representatives of 
machinery, implements, and process for agricultural and mechanical 
operations. Mr. Lane of the house of Bodley & Lane Cincinnati, 
among the largest manufacturers perhaps of machinery and imple- 
ments of labor, remarked to us that he had never seen so good a 
collection of machinery, at any fair before. In this point of view 
the fair has done more for political, sectional and social reconstruc- 
tion than many political conventions. The object of these political 
conventions being invariably to keep up thé controversies between 
the sections. These they will never willingly let die. We seeat the 
fair, men from the north and west presenting the most perfect spec- 
imens of manufactures for the purposes of the south. They teach 
how labor may be saved in the field and in the household. On-the 
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other hand they find southern men and women, new pupils in the 
school of free labor, learning from the men of the same race, their 
means of flanking the primeval curse by eating bread, by the sweat 
of their brains. They are taught to employ the agency of the steam 
slave, instead of devoting themselves to brutal toil, unredeemed by 
the intelligent exhibitions of scientific and mechanical invention. 
Surely no two men ever came together more sincerely respectful of 
each others feclings, more earnestly determined to promote each 
others interests, than Norton, Blymer & Co., who build sugar mills, 
and any planter who needs this machinery. Nothing can disturb 
this conference. So with the sulky cultivator, in which a man shaded 
by an umbrella rides about a field in a wheel carriage for a number 
of hours, every day, and the corn and cotton spring up after him as 
we believe the products of the earth were fabled to have done in the 
footsteps of Ceres herself. So with the cotton press of Jennings 
and of others, which achieves by the aid of a mechanical power that 
which used to be done by a platoon of able-bodied slaves, so with 
the close attention which a planter whose land has come down to 
three hundred pounds of seed cotton per acre, gives to the theories of 
Liebig, with a patient intelligence to learn the operation of ammon- 
iates and sulphates, and calcareous nutriment upon the growth of 
vegetable matter. He reads with unexpected interest the geology 
of the Ashley river phosphates, and finds a profitable problem in the 
sulphuric phosphates of Memminger and Stern. And so emphati- 

cally in the interview between the innumerable variations of the 

sewing machine, and the equally diversified varieties of the Washer, 

and the cook stoves radiant from the fiery trial of the “first bread”, 

and glorious with blue ribbons, and the refined and accomplished 

women who come to ask the aid and intervention of all these dumb 

toilers. They ask this intervention to protect them from the cost, 

from the ignorance, from the inconveniences, sometimes from the 

waste and dishonesty of hired domestics. Very soon this invariable 

law of free labor will be submitted to, and employed throughont the 

south. 


The African slave was a labor saving: machine introduced by the 
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English people.* It was abandoned by the northern people because 
unprofitable. It would have been abandoned for the same reason 
in the Middle States. The whole inventions of the mechanic arts, 
the entire commercial and fisheries enterprise at the north is simply 
an effort to escape the decree ef toil. With the overthrow of the 
institution of labor in the south, the same principle will operate here. 
The fair at New Orleans has been succeeded by one in Texas. 
This has been an enthusiastic success in the same line and gives the 
highest encouragement to the diffusion of those ideas in which the 
individual independence of the south are so deeply involved. What 
the politicians cannot do, the planters will achieve. What the 
eonquerors have not been able to effect, the machinists and manu- 
facturers are making very successful. Industrial reconstruction 
comprehends and must precede political reconstruction. Unconsci- 
ously the interested agencies which organize the fairs at which 
northern and southern interests are kneaded together will solve the 
problem of reconstruction, and we shall be again one peopl not 
merely homogeneous, but reciprocal in all our material interests. 


9-4 > 


ART. IL—COTTON SEED, ITS VALUE AND USES. NEW 
MACHINERY FOR UTILIZING IT. 





BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 


Some five years ago, one of the leading statisticians of New 
England was heartily laughed at for asserting in a little pamphlet on 
“Cotton by Free Labor,” that, if raised in New England, cotton 
would be raised for the sake of the seed alone, even if these were 
no lint attached, and for predicting that at no far distant day cotton 





* We have very recently seen a book of an edition of 1783 compiled from thé 
information given by an old colonial merchant to the British Government, and 
tending to show the revenues derived by the English people from their colonial 
possessions. Among the items of commerce therein set down was a fleet of 
ninety New England vessels trading between the west coast of Africa and the 
colonial possessions of Spain, France and England, and credited with having 
brought within a time specified nine thousand slaves. 
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seed would be enumerated among the important crops of this 
country, and in the same category with totton, wheat and corn. 
Those who laughed at these prophecies, however, would have done 
well to have looked more closely into them, and they would then 
have seen that they were well founded, and in the light of present 
facts, they may also believe that the fulfilnvent of them is not to be 
postponed even beyond their own day and generation. In fact the 
South is just beginning to wake up to the fact, that they havea 
mine of wealth in cotton seed lying at their feet, greater than all 
the gold of California, and only waiting to be used to pour itself 
out in theirlaps. Extravagant as this statement may seem, it is 
literally true, for the annual gold yield of California and neighbor- 
ing States was only forty-three millions in 1868, while the value of 
cotton seed annually raised in this country, and with the exception 
of a very small part of it, wasted or used only for manure, is forty- 
four millions, as will appear further on in this article. Indeed the 
effect which the utilization of this seed will have upon our foreign 
exchanges, upon the national finances, and the payment of the 
National Debt. Not to mention the distribution of forty-four 
millions annually in the South, which is now suffering for want of 
capital, makes it a subject of great national importance, and one 
well worthy the most careful consideration 

In their eagerness to-secure the largest crops of cotton, planters 
generally have overlooked the fact that in the economy of nature 
the lint is but secondary to the seed ; that the great function of the 
cotton plant is to produce and mature the seed, and that the lint is 
only attached in order that When beaten out and exposed to the 
wind it may be taken up and scattered far and near and thus secure 
a wide dissemination. The seed, it is then, upon which all the 
strength and virtue of the plant are expended, and in this will be 
found stored up all of the mineral and most:of the vegetable results 
of the years growth. An analysis of the seed will show thirty-seven 
per cent of oil; Albumen thirty-four per cent; Gum eleven per 
cent; Fiber seven per cent; Water six per cént, and Mineral 
matter seven percent. An analysis of the lint of cotton will only 
show a smiall amount of vegetable matter, of no more value in tho 
economies of nature than the leaf of the plant. Nature then 
intended that the seed should be considered first, but the wauts of 
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man, the important uses to which the lint can be applied, its 
greater value compared with its weight, have all combined to push 
the cotton lint forward at the expense of the seed, and until within 
a few years, almost the only use to which cotton seed has been put 
is that of manure. As a manure its value is very great. Analysis 
of the ash of the hulls gives : 


Carbonate of. Potash.:..:.....6...0.. aa Sk Hails a 13.37 
CEES CL, POORURITON.. <..s.., 6.0 cwdlntidicen cose. hedeeois 1.35 
peer ocean. >... . ss auak wees Canles BE et RS Re OE 6.78 
ANU ROMO, . os 5. cbs wdubid ccece keen lear eee 47.79 
Qarvetee Mawnonia. 22... FS COREE ORS UE Pawi te 6.51 
POM TRNNO.. ss Ss ask, dale ees 34 OES wae Paes 19.90 
PROUD FONE). . 5s Gsm teeta Moped enthi aber ee eet 1.20 
SE. oc Seat ook + SMES hall bee Eo wn ae oe oe eee 1.17 
MN, Sc Sot, 2s. cc bo Coane Ck ee Metals o Naas: aGhnineen 2.03 

100.00 


And of the oil cake (the only two Ways ih whith analysis have 
been made : ) 





ceaeaeees Gr TAM, eos. Ore es oe ee ee edad 32.68 
RUM Oe MUOGUTNM |. cl... . cc dis cs ee c bead eee oie wt 1.64 
Decree Gr mes. 266s... Re ee. Se: 34 
ee FUN sab FRE te Reale. +. ie 5.52 
Cats nO. 55. aio. ddd st om Se ce 0 ET 33.04 
POE ORE ee ere ie eer eee 3.54 
SD. INO 6.6 os drt » 5.0 o's 5 nein s ekidlb-aadlin d's ©: oa 20.06 
REO ENOUR, oss con's cc. Seas whee eh oon oes tw tuber. 42 
MA cs yee FERS Re. OR TS Ca . Pa. 2.76 

100.00 


These with the oil, which is a hydro-carbon; and not a fertilizer, 
constitute the cotton seed, which as will be seen, is rich in the 
elements which go to make a valuable manure. Probably there is 
no manure which is so entirely satisfactory as cotton seed. It never 
burns or fires a crop, as guano and most of the artificial manures, 
and even ordinary stable manure will do, unless applied with great 
care and after careful compositing. It is easy of application, not 
heavy to haul out into the field, and very beneficial in its results, 

But to use cotton seed as a manure, is almost as extravagant as it 
would be to use flour as a manure. Wheatisan excellent manure; 
aiid a haitdful thrown into a hill of corn would have the best results; 
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but it certainly would not be thought economical. Let us see—a 
ton of cotton seed will yield thirty-five gallons of cotton seed oil— 
and seven hundred pounds of oil cake, the former readily worth 
fifty-five cents a gallon in it’s crude state, and the latter $40, a ton. 
The value of the ton of seed then, is oil $18,25, oil cake $14,00, 
total $33,25, and there remains also one thousand pounds of hulls, 
which, by referring to the first of the analyses given will be seen te 
contain almost all the mineral parts of the seed, and consequently 
the most valuable part of it as manure. The planter, then, may be 
said, by hulling his seed, to have got the hulls for magure, all as we 
shall show he had before, and $33,25, in addition, an gmount equal 
in value to a ton of wheat at $1, a bushel. 

The above estimate does not take into account the expense of 
converting the hulled seed into oil and oil cake, but is only given in 
order to show what value is in the seed. 

Enough has been said to show that the value of cotton seed is tog 
great to permit it to be used as manure, and we now propound the 
theory, that by hulling his seed the planter will have in his hulls all 
the most valuable part of his seed as manure, and in the kernel, 
whether he use it for stock-feed or sell it for oil material, a crop 
scarcely less valuable than corn. First we say that the hull, or husk, 
of the seed contains all the mineral part of the seed, which is the 
part especially valuable as manure. A reference to the preceding 
analyses made of the ash of cotton seed hulls, and of cotton seed 
oil cake will show this. Each case was that of one hundred parts of 
the ash in one case of the hull alone, in the other of the seed, hull 
and all, after the oil had been passed out. Put side by side, they are 


Hulls. Oil cake. 
Siinate OF Botegh 2 iis. 6. ica cule bdo < 6 69.068 2 SER eae 32.68 
Ce: el TN i... gp in cin Sink ia 4 0s 00 0h Os ek LR E 1.64 
Sulphate OF Ls... ¢ ccdtb ns aeane Sa ow oan Bape a Retiled: 5.52 
Cee BMMOO oS Oe Oe ee 5 OEM OR 33.04 
Carbonate of Magnesia.............2.-..... Ber. 3s.. ccs 3.54 
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Practically it appears then that in the hulls are contained all the 
mineral part of the seed. Had the snalyses been made by taking the 
ash of the hulls of asimilar amount of seed, there is every reason to 
believe there would have been even less variation. Indeed, it is no 
new theory which is now propounded. The same thing was discov- 
ered by Prof. Hosford to be trye of wheat, and by microscopical 
observations he showed the mineyal salts deposited in a thin layer 
close to the husk and that they were all there, The kernel of cotton 
seed is as valuable for manure as any other strongly nitrogenous 
vegetable food, but not more so; while the oil being a hydrocarbon 
is worth no more than so much pine straw, 

But by hulling his seed, the planter not only has what he had 
before as a manure, but he has a product which he can sell as oil 
material, or can feed to his stock. What the value of hulled seed 
will be for oil stock can now only be estimated, as it has not come 
into general use and there is no market for it. It canonly be got 
at however in this way. Unhulled cotton seed is worth at New 
Orleans $15, a ton; the freight to New York is $6, Total $21. Of 
that $15, a large share has been freight to, New Orleans. Hulled 
seed takes up but a fourth of the bulk of unhulled seed, and the 
freight should be nearly in proportion; not the same, because it 
rates higher, One thousand pounds of hulled seed will yield as 
much oil as two thousand pounds of unhulled, and if a-ton of seed 
costs at the wharf in New York $21, one thousand pounds of hulled 
seed will be worth as much; probably more, for one of the heaviest 
expenses of oil manufacturers, is in storage and insurance of raw 
seed, which would thys be avoided, Itis safe to say if manufacturers 
can give $21, a ton for unhulled seed they can give $30, for one 
thousand pounds of hulled seed which will give them the same 
amount of ail. The value of the hulled seed to the planter then 
will be $30, for every one thousand pounds of hulled seed, less the 
freight to New York, which will vary, of course, with the shipping 
point, Shoyld oi] factories spring up in every neighborhood, and 
the demand for seed be increased, this value: may be increased, but 
the immense amount of seed which can be brought into the market, 
if the bulk is diminished so as to make it easily transportable, will 
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proba! ty make $30, a maximum price per one thousand pounds. An 
oil manufacturer at the recent state fair at Houston estimated the 
value of hulled, to unhulled seed, as four to one, and publicly stated 
his preference for the hulled seed at that price. But it must be 
borne in mind that cotton seed, to bear transportation, and bring thig 
price, must be hulled so as to come out in whole kernels. When 
ground up into meal and then shipped, it heats, fermentsand ig 
seriously damaged, It must be hulled whole, dried slightly and it 
will then bear transportation any distance. How this ig done will be 
shown more fully when speaking of machines. 

Cotton seed oil, which we have spoken of has lately begun ta 
attract great attention, as the multiplicity of uses to which it ean be 
applied is discovered. It can in fact be used for almost all the 
purposes for which other oils can be, and many for which they ¢an- 
not be. Four-fifths of all the olive oil consumed in this country is 
cotton seed oil, either exported in barrels to Marseilles to return in 
bottles, or simply bottled and labelled here. Perhaps if there were 
no deception it would sell as well, for olive oil for years has been 
adulterated shamelessly with lard oil, and cotton seed oj] is sweet, 
nice, and pleasant to the taste. Indeed some of the Jews in the 
South are beginning to use it entirely for cooking and eulinary pur- 
poses, and when once introduced among the negroes there is no 
question that jt will take the place in a large measure of bacon fat 
and other “grease” which they delight in. As an illuminating oil, 
after it has been refined, it is better than lard oil. The writer of 
this has seen the best lard oil and cotton seed oil, burning side by 
side with the advantage decidedly with the cotton seed oil. It has 
been thoroughly tested for this purpose and where properly refined, 
from its greater cheapness and superior quality ,will always have the 
preference. Ag an oil for cutting bolts with, it is beyond all com- 
parison the best that is made. For tobacco manufacturers it is both 
vheap and satisfactory. For soap it will make the best castile, or a 
cheap factory soap, and for this it is used very extensively, Asan 
oil for mixing paints it is not as good as linseed, but it is largely 
used to adulterate linseed. Asa lubricator it is not entirely satis- 
factory ag it gums up; still it is used for that purpose and when 
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some ingenious person discovers some easy method of ridding it of 
superfluous gum, it will prove admirable for that use. These are 
most of the uses to which the oil is now applied. Others are being 
discovered constantly, and although the production has been increas- 
ed immensely within the last few years the price still keeps up, under 
the increased consumption. The following are some data which 
may be found useful in connection with this subject. The ratio of 
cotton seed to cotton is three or two to one of short cotton; four or 
three to. one of seaisland. A bushel of seed weighs abont thirty- 
three pounds. The hull and the kernel each make half of the seed, 
that is, fifty per cent of the seed is kernel and fifty per cent hull. 
A ton of unhulled seed yields about thirty-five gallons of crude 
cotton seed oil and seven hundred pounds of oil cake. There is a 
very general impression among planters that the time is not far 
distant when every plantation will have its own portable oil mill, 
just as now they have their own cotton gin and corn sheller. But, 
unless there is some marked improvement made in oil machinery 
this will be found to be a mistake. Cotton seed requires hydraulic 
pressure in order to get out all the gil, or even the greater part of 
it. The cheapest hydraulic press which we know of costs complete, 
ready to attach, $2900, and oil men tell us that the expense of work- 
ing one press is the same as four. No oil mill can be worked to 
advantage, they tell us, by no one that has not a capital of at least 
$20.000, and $50,000 will be found much better. In connection with 
this we append a plan suggested by the Columbia Oil Mill for 
a cotton seed oil mill on the co-operative plan. They propose to 
operate on the following.plan: the capital stock to be subscribed 
as far as possible by farmers living near the Rail Roads communi- 
cating with Columbia. The mill must be supplied with seed to 
press, by the stockholders on the following terms: the mill will send 
bags for the seed, and wil] pay the frejght from the depot of ship- 
ment to Columbia, and will pay to the farmer in cash on delivery, 
334 cents per hundred weight of raw seed. The seed will then be 
pressed and 334 pounds of hulled oil cake (the average product) be 
returned to the shipper of the seed for every hundred weight of 


geed sent. 
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It is very probable that the co-operative prificiple may prove suc- 
Gessful, but in the beginning and until the expense of manufacture 
and the price of the manufactured product are more definitely set- 
tled, planters who can get a fair price for their seed had better sell it. 

We come now to the last use for hulled cotton seed in case the 
planter does not wish to sell it for oil material: This is as.food for 
stock. Of its value with the oil still in the kernel we have but few 
data. During the war when féed was scarce it was fed to cows and 
pigs with the hull on, and repeated attempts have since been made 
unsuccessfully to use it as a feed by cooking it. But with the hull 
on it is certain death to pigs, and véry injurious to young cattle. If 
fed in sufficient quantities to milch cattle it gives their milk an oily 
appearance and taste. This is the unhulled seed. Of the decorti- 
cated oil cake we have numerous analyses and experiments, and 
there is no question as to its great value. See the following table. 


Corn. Linseed oil cake. Hulled cotton.poos 


Water ....... ae 10.07 6.14 
Gluten and Albumen. :11 22.36 33.57 
SEE hey 6 wie 0 oo ene 59 

REEL OLT 1 

COMMS eRe Sc, 5 30.3. 0 Gin: 11.3 911 
Wee Tae lek» + ck tae te 6.7 12.69 7.16 
ea hae see Vee 

Mineral Matter....... 2 

Mucilage..... ss Coe s.s > ¢ Gee aer . + 00.25 7.02 
OE hc i i ce Veen ole ties: x 12.38 37. 


Reducing these to their economical values we have 


Corn. ' Linseed Cake. Cotton teed cake 


hulled. 
fee Ore mee eo 15. 10.07 6.14 
Flesh formers.............11. 22.26 37. 
Fish SOMMERS «> 0 'ass oh eure 66.07 48.63 46.11 
Acessories................6.03 12.69 716 
Miueral Matter..........:. es Fae ae 6.25 7.02 


These analyses show cotton seed cake to be a rich and highly con- 
centrated food, containing less water than corn, not so good as corn 
as a fat former, but three times as good asa flesh former. As com- 
pared with linseed cake it is about equal asa fat former and in all 


other respects superior. This is the oil cake after the oil has been 
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expressed. With the oil still in the seed there can be but little 
doubt that the results would be even more favorable. In feeding 
such rich food, however, care must be taken that it be givenin small 
quantities and mixed with a large amount of coarse fodder. If thus 
used there seems to be no reason why it may not prove a substitute 
for corn with cattle and a valuable adjunct with other stock. 

Considering it as only of the same value as corn it is still amore 
profitable crop because it will yield more tothe acre. Thirty bushels 
of cotton seed is not an extraordinary crop, but thirty bushels of 
corn is aboye the average. But even if the number of bushels 
raised per acré were the same, cottén seed as we have shown, is 
worth more to feed than corn, and would still be a more profitable 
crop. Take it im another way. Thirty bushels of cotton seed to the 
acre weighs a thousand pounds, which givés 500 pounds kernel and 
500 pounds hull. The kernel yields 18 gallons of oil, which at 55 
cents is worth $9.90. 350 pounds oil cake worth $7.00, and the 
hull may be estimated at $2.50. Total $19.40. An acre of wheat 
must give more than fifteen bushels at a price more than the price 
to be had now in most of the towns of Iowa to do better than this, 
80 that the statement of Mr. Atkinson was after all correct and 
cotton is worth raismg for the seed alone, even if there were no lint 
attached. 

In connection with these statements is appended the following 
interesting estimate of the annual waste which is taking place in 
this country. 

“To give a more correct idea than might otherwise be obtained of 
the immense loss, not only in the aggregate, but anntially, which is 
sustained by the Cotton Planter, from his inability to utilize his cot- 
ton seed, the following tables are given: 

The cotton crops for the various years Since 1854 were: 


CROP OF— BALES. 
gn AR Se i are ee ms 2,260,557 
BGs 's «SGN OWS . ewan ed Uwlee's 0b ec ate neem bs ee 2,430,893 
no cle o.nSio's « « <qubeksa aie iin waitaene eau eae ba 1,951,988 
Ts 4% a ala oo. viva pediite « «Vive sic mata A kk a wete ds 2,154,476 
RR SS TORRE ES rae 300,000 
RPS } 2 sinib b0eBh Los eB te cobs Sahabwenes oosahben 500,000 
ST MONI LGS, bc a Nis > Cale US Min pu e Makos skies deeeen 1,500,000 
Es aiclkS, whist 6 .cle's & o straits 010 bhs alc see eegh Gee 4,800,000 
ER an RTS OO ea SRM, 3,656,086 
EES Code so ohh. dine tLe eh eeea brad ve be bei 4,669,770 
A EE ee CEA. eR ee yee 3,859,481 
id wikic Ics x 3% vic a oven ee aes Sen 3,113,962 
DE 5 5s ailten 0.9 «hain. 0-0-0». 6-6'e-0'n wipes ate o Sree ae 3,939,519 
PT Ss 5'b's Mec 1S 0.0 5-p's 0 xian oa Re ae eT 3,527,845 
SM dcp ih aki o»'s's «¢,gipitilin « ahi es ¢s.0 AANA 3 ee ee 2,847,339 











* Estimated growth in 1865-66 —500,000 bales. 
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Giving a sum total in the last fifteen years (since 1854) of 
41,503,915 bales. Taking the average erop of these 15 years (and 
this average is likely to increase rather than diminish in future years ) 
we have 2,766,927 bales for each year, which at 450 pounds to the 
bale and 2 000 to the tun, gives 622,543 tuns of cotton. 

With two pounds of seed to one of cotton, this estimate gives 
1,245,086 tuns of seed, as the average yield’ for eaclt year: Now 
repeated experiments have demonstrated that one-half'the weight of 
the seed (upland) is kernel, and one-half hulls, or in other words, of 
the total yield of seed as above given 622,543 tuns: are kernel, and 
the same amount hulls. The kernel weighs 49 pounds to the bushel; 
and we have then as a total result for the year’s crop, 622,543 tuns 
of hulls (fine fertilizers) and 25,409,028 bushels of kernels. 

Chemical analysis of the kernel has shown that it 1s richer in flesh 
producing elements than corn. As a substitute, therefore, in stock- 
feeding for corn it is not unreasonable to place its value at an amount 
approximating to the price of corn on the plantation, say $1 25 per 


bushel.” 
Tt appears from the above experiments arid analyses that if the 


hull is stripped off the seed, the kernel then be¢omes of immense 
value to the planter, and the hull is as valuable (nearly) as the seed 
was before for manure. This must of course be done by a machine, 
and the inventive powers of mechanics have been busy in discover- 
ing such a machine. Numbers have been invented, but until lately 
none which were satisfactory. The simplest machine is one which 
grinds up the seed, hull and all, and sifts out the meal. But this 
machine is liable to many objections. First, it is not complete; 
there must be two machines, one to grind up the seed, and one to 
sift it out. Second, the grinding up process breaks up a good deal 
of the hull, so that even with the most careful sifting of the meal, 
will still contain a large sharé of hull, and will therefore be an unfit 
food for stock, and make an impure oil. Third, the kernel wher 
ground up into meal, ferments éasily, and will nof bear transporta- 
tion, and is not therefore available for shipment any distance to oil 
mills, A good cotton seed huller, then, must combine the hiulling 
and separating in one operation, and must hull the seed, not grind 
it, and sift it. It must also be cheap, durable, not easily got out of 
repair, and run with little power. 

We know of bnt one machine which combines these qualities. 
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This is Shaw’ s Cotton Seed Huller, manufactured by the Diamond 
Mill Co. of Cincinnati. This machine is about the size of an ordin- 
ary cotton-gin, weighs 550 pounds, is run by two horse power, is 
sintple in construction, durable, and costs $200. It consists é6f two 
disks of iron furrowed with teeth of peculiar constrnetion. One of 
these disks by revolving against the other, catches the seed between 
these teeth and rubs off the hull. A strong blast of air now takes 
the product, wiinows out by a simple process the kernels, and de- 
livers at one spout the clean kernels, looking like wheat, and at 
‘another the hulls. The seed being of unequal size, the larger ones 
get broken up, and are delivered at a third spout in the shape of 
mel, carefully sifted and ready to be fed to stock. Perhaps the 
chief objection to it is that it will hull buta limited quantity daily, 
eight to twelve bushels an hour being its capacity. This, however, 
is aS much as any gin willsupply, and for those who need greater 
capacity, a lerger huller is furnished at ‘a larger price. For those 
who wish to use their cotton seed as mahure, this machine is alsé 
all that they want, for, by throwing the belt off from the separator, 
the séed ‘can be ground up to any degree ‘of fineness. This machine 
has taken the first premiums at the fairs ‘at Houston, New Orleans, 
Colunibus, and Little Rock. 

Leavitt's Huller is simply a huller without a separator, and will 
hot do for use except with some other arrangement for sifting; also 
much of the seed is broken up into meal which will not bear trans- 
portation for any distance. 

Peabody's Huller is upon the same principle. The seed is ground 
up ana ‘the nheal sifted cat, but much of the meal adheres to the lint 
of the hull and is not readily separated. 

These are all the hullers we know of for plantation use. Some 
others dre how in process of completion but none are perfected. 

Fee’s Hiuller, the one in most general use in oil mills, is aniron 
cylinder with knives set in its face, which cut and hull the seed. It 
‘is only a huller, however, and does not separate the‘hulled seed from 
the hulls, and this requires a set of screws. It works rapidly, and 

except that the knives have to be taken out and sharpened often, 
‘and that the prica ‘of the machine, ($800. we believo) atid its weight 
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ynfit it for plantation use, it is a good machine. There are three or 
four other hnillers for factory use, but as nearly as can be ascertained, 
for inventors are slow to give the public an insight into them, they 
are on the same principle as Fee’s, 

We believe the day is not far distant when cotton-seed-meal either 
with or without the oil expressed will be as regular a part of the 
planters stock-feed as corn or oats. And when this day comes and 
the oil has come into the general use it is determined to, as illumi- 
nator, lubricator, Table-oil etc., ete., the value of all cotton lands 
will nave been doubled. 

We are not to be considered as endorsing these opinions of our 
contributor in favor of one machine, and disparaging others. Ata 


proper time we may examine and pronounce upon all the plans for 


performing a service so important to the planter as utilizing cotton 
seed. [ ED. REVIEW. | 


><+-Pre 


ART. UL—SANTO DOMINGO, 


Our political prejudices are not so strong as to prey ent our sup- 
porting a measure emanating from an administration which we did 
aid to elect, or to induce our opposition toa measure which we 
deem advantageous to the South and West. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the chief interests of these sections to which we have 
thus referred consists in opening the most intimate commercial 
relations with all of Spanish, French, and Portuguese America. 
Not omit‘ing even the ‘English colgnies. There are two objections urged 
against the policy of territorial, or even commercial expansion to- 
wards the tropics. The first is that the Re »pubhie i is already large 
enough. The second is that it introduces more colored pe ople into the 
Union. For areply to the first objection we must refer our 
readers to the opposition mide to the successive acquisitions of 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and California. If the opponents of each 
act of annexation had sueceeded in defe: ating the measure, the Re- 
public would now have been bounded by the Alleghanies and the 
upper Mississippi 
The reason for indefinite Continental expansion, are. That we mu t 
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have move dumping ground for the old world, 2nd. The restless 
enterprise of a free people if comprehended within narrow limits 
may be perverted by bad counsel, to political disturbance. It is 
better to give to that spirit the combat with physical obstacles. 3d. 
The growth and power of the Republic requires an uniform policy, 
and a reciprocal interchange of ideas and interests throughout the 
whole continent. With the transfer and development of immense 
manufacturing industries—with the demand which civilization has 
established for certain products grown no where else,than within the 
Tropics, a country so populous, and active as the United States must 
have free access to a Southern country for the interchange of 
products and commodities reciprocally indispensable to each. The 
United States has assumed to guarantee, Republicanisn upon the 
continent, It should have some compensation for this guaranty. 
It should have some recognized rights of protectorate to guarantee 
this trust. But for the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine scarcely 
one of the Spanish America States could maintain its independence 
against the aggressions of the mother country. * [Ed. Rev. 
LETTER FROM PROFESSOR GABB. 

To eHe Eprrorn—Sir :My last letter was barely more than a prom- 
ise that I would write you in future. I shall now commence to 
redeem that promise. The most interesting subject being mining 
I shall begin with the gold mines and, ignoring the reports or 
statements of others, devote myself to what I have senn, and the 
impression it made on me. 

The gold-producing area ofthe Province of Santo Domingo, is 
very small as compared with what we know exists on the Island. 
The mountains of the “north side,” for a length of over one hundred 
miles, are commonly reported to be one continuous gold field, while 
in the Province, the entire area over which I have seen gold is per- 
haps twenty miles long, and two or three wide, running nearly north 
and south. A narrow strip of gold country is reported at the heads 


* During the civil war in the United States, Spain actually claimed that the war 
between herselfand her former colonies of Peru and Chili had never closed. It 
required the resolute intervention of the United States to prevent an attempt on 
the part of Spain to recover possession of her revolted colonies. The present 
eondition of Cuba proves that, American neutrality guarantees to Spain the 
possession of that colony, and the power to impose taxes prohibitory of the 
jmportation pfflour, live stock and merchandize from the Vnited States, 
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of the Ocoa and Nizao rivers, and gold is sometimes sold in Maniel, 
the emporium of that district ; but since,I have not yet had an 
opportunity of visiting that part of the country, I pass over it with 
the mere mention. The gold field of Jaina, the only well known 
one on the south side of the Island, commences near the town of 
Cobre, on the west side ofthe Jaina river, about twenty miles from 
the city of St. Domingo, and extends nearly north on both sides of 
the river’ It is the richest about the middle, say thirty miles from 
the city. Near Cobre, in astream calledthe Cuolla, we find the 
first prospects. From there, all the streams emptying into the Saina 
from the west side carry down gold. The largest of these is the 
Mano, a good sized river, in the bars on the banks of which, much 
coarse gold has been washed, 

The gold near Cobre seems to have been derived from small 
irregular veins containing quartz, with so much copper that they 
have been prospected considerably, , with a view to working them as 
mines of that metal. But the quantity of copper isto little to render 
them valuable, and an assay of picked specimens only give me $1 80 
of gold to the ton. Further north, the copper disappears almost 
entirely, though much of the quartz on the Sivana, seven or eight 
miles to the north-ward, is stained with silicate and some carbonat 
of copper.. In the arroyos called the Medina and Susua, gold is 
washed habitually, and with some profit, by the native women ; and 
on a hill adjoing the latter stream, while I was there, a woman dug 
up, in a field, a rounded piece of gold worth four or five dollars, 
But it is not until after passing the Sivana that the quantity of gold 
is of sufficient importance to make it a prime consideration. Not 
only does every arroye carry gold, but between the last mentioned 
stream and the Mano, the soil on the tops and sides of the hills 
seems to carry the precious metal everywhere. This is also the 
case on a tract adjoining this, on the Saina, called Monte Pueblo, 
the site of the old Spanish town of Buena Ventura, now in ruins and 
almost forgotten. Hardly a panful of dirt can be dug that does nog 
show a color. The tops and sides of the hills are pitted everywhere 
by old shafts, or rather broad, open excavations, made by the 
Indians. They evidently mined the dirt and carried it to the water, 
sometimes a quarter ofa mile distant, to wash it in their wooden 
bowls. There is a goodly area covered with this rich dirt, out of 
which Ihave washed as much as thirty or more colors to the pan; 
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but unfortunately, it is yery shallow. To mine it with any hope of 
profit, the Mano or Saina river must be turned over it by a ditch of 
seyeral miles in length, and the whole area “ground sluiced.” There 
is not fall enough for “hydraulic” washing, nor a thic -kness of dirt 
sufficient to warrant the expenditure ; ; but one day some plan will 
be hit on whereby the gold will be obtained at paying rates. 

The amount of mining heretofore done by the Indians does not 
sensibly affect the value of the ground. It is not exhausted and the 
whole question resolves itself into this: can a white man afford to 
dig a long ditch and shift his sluices as often as will be necessary 
under the circumstances ? My opinion is that it will pay. 

The bars in the Jaina, Maro, and Jivana are doubtless rich, though 
so far, they have not been prospected. The gold of the surface and 
of the arroyos has been washing into them for ages, and has never 
been disturbed. In the small arroyos, where the bed rock is very 
near the surface, the woman have been washing for centuries, and 
and always obtain good “pay.” Why should not the bars of the 
rivers, into which these creeks empty, pay also ? 

The supply of water in this region is mgre than abundant. The 
Jivana, and several smaller streams in the vicinity, furnish each a 
good “shiice head,” while the Mano and Jaina are larger rivers with 
rapid falls. 

Besides the placer deposits, of all the mountainous portion of the 
Province containes more or less quartz, especially in the eastern 
part, About the upper Zaina this quartz is gold- bearing, and at 
least some of the veins are of large size. In the rock, pn several 
outerops, I have found specks of pyrites ; and a number of assays, 
made in our office, has shown that this variety always carries more 
or less gold. We have seen no beautiful “specimen quartz ; ;’ nat 
even have I seen the rock showiag specks or “colors” of the metal. 
But in every case, analysis shows it, where the quartz contains 
sulphurets of iron, or the cavities due to their decomposition. 

The time is near when the “honest miner” will be prospecting in 
every gulch ; but the surface washed away, the true mineral riches 
of the Province will only then be dicovered. The beautiful Jaina 
now as clear as crystal, will begome a second Feather river, with its 
muddy flood, and its banks will, ere long, resound to the clatter of 


of the stamp mill. 
Not the least attractive feature of this region is the accessib'lity. 
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‘A pleasant sail of a Week brings one of the picturesque old Rip Van 
Winkle among towns, Santo Domingo, with its walls, cetturies old; 
its cathedral. old in the times of our great-grandfathers ; its flat 
roofed houses, and its waving palm trées. From here, five or six 
hours’ riding on a little creole stallion take one to the heart of the 
gold region.— Engineering and Mining Journal. 


><+@2r+ 
ART. TV.—THE SUICIDAL TOM CAT—AN AFFECTING TALE. 


\TTRIBUTED TO STANLEY G. FOWLER, ESQ. 
There was a man named Fergusdén, 

He lived oh Market street, 
He had a speckled Thoms cat 

That couldn’t well be beat ; 
He'd catch more rats and mice, and sich, 


Than forty cats could ‘eat. 


This cat. would come into the room 
And climb upon a cheer, 

And there he'd sit and lick hisself 
And purr so awful queer 

That Ferguson would yell at him 
But shill he’d purr severe. 


And theh he'd climb'thie moonlit fence, 
And loaf around and yowl, 

And spit and claw another cat 
Alongside of the jowl ; 

And then they both would shake their tails 
And jump around and howl. 


‘Oh, this here cat of Ferguson's 
Was fearful then to see ; 
He'd yell precisely like he was 
In awftl agony ; 
You'd think a first-class stomach-ache 


Had struck some small baby 
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And all the mothers in the street, 
Waked by the horid din, 
Would rise right up and search their babes, 


To find some worrying pin ; 
And still this vigorous cat would keep 
A hollerin’ hke sin. 


And as for Mr. Ferguson, 
"T'was more than he could behr, 
And so he hurled his boot-jack out, 
Right through the midnight air ; 
But this vociferous Thomas cat, 


Not one cent did he care. 


For still he yowled and kept his fur 
A standin’ up on end, 

And his old spine a doublin’ up 
As far as it would bend, 

Asif his hopes of happiness 
Did on his lungs depend. 


But while a curvin’ of his spine, 
And waitin’ to attack 

A cat upon the other fence, 
There came an awful crack ; 

And this here speckled Thomas cat 
Was busted in the back. 


When Ferguson came down next day, 
There lay his old Feline, ° 

And not a life was left in him, 
Although he had had nine. 

“ All this here comes,” said Ferguson; 


“Of curvin’ of his spine.” 


Now all you men whose tefider hearts 
This painful tale does rack, 


Just take this moral to yourselves, 
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All of you, white and black ; 
Don’t ever go, like this here cat, 
To gettin’ up your back. 


This very clever epitaph of Thomas seems to have provoked a 
reply which continues the biography of Mr. Ferguson, and shows 
that while a Tom had occasioned him much trouble, the introduction 
of a Tabby, gave him much more. 


MR. FERGUSON BUYS A TABBY CAT. 


Among the rats the rumor ran, 
That Tom was in his tomb, 
And soon assembled all the clan 
In Ferguson’s store room, 
They beat a perfect rat-a-plan 

O’er Toms untimely doom. 


And Ferguson they much annoy 
With revels long and late, 

His furniture they did destroy, 
And his provisions ate. 

Said he, “Tl have another cat 
Or lose my whole estate.” 


He bought a cat—but not a bit, 
Nor atom of a Tom 

To yowl around and claw and spit 
And bust up like a bomb. 

This Tabby’s maiden name was Kit, 
In her maternal home. 


She was a widow in her ways, 
A second mourning cat, 

She’d watch the smallest mouse that plays— 
And catch him too at that— 

Nor was old Noah, or his ark 
More down on Ara-rat. 
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One night an awful yell, or twain 
Did Ferguson appal, 

Said he theres Tom come back again, 
I recognize his squall, 

And then a cataract of cats 
Came pouring over the wall. 


There never was another row, 
And Tabby grew so fat, 

She keeps the chimney corner now 
Or stretches on the mat ; 

“Tt’s eaten mice,” quoth Ferguson 
Has puffed her up like that. 


When Ferguson came down one morn, 
Imagite his surprise, 

There lay his Tabby all forlorn, 
And nine small cats likewise. 

“Why this is worse,” cried Ferguson 
“Than Tommy, d—n my eyes!” 


So Ferguson bewailed him sore, 
And thus did he repine, 

“T’m rather worse off than before 
With these here cats of mine, 

For where a Tom one trouble brings, 
A Tabby gives you nine.” 


i ee 


ART. V.—LAST DAYS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 





BY HON. W. 8. OLDHAM. 





CHAPTER V.—AFLOAT. 

On the next morning the yard was filled with about ten or a dozeti 
armed men and twenty or thirty dogs; and there were a great many 
dug outs in the bayou near the house: The men were sons, sons-in- 
law, or nephews of Mr. Martin our host, They had met together; 
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in order to spend the day in a grand bear hunt. They invited us to 
stay an 1 join them, but we declined, being anxious to pursue our 
journey.* 

This morning while breakfast was being prepared, we employed 
two young men to serve as guides and assistin rowing our boaf. 
We could not employ them longer than for that day. In the meantime, 
a wagon was sent to the point at which we had left our boat the 
previous night, to bring it up. By the time we had concluded our 
breakfast, the boat had arrived, and we proceeded on our voyage, 

We soon lost sight of land, and the most of our journey to-day 
was through a wilderness of deep waters. Our guides knew the 
country well, and in order to avoid the dense timber, thickets and 
canebrakes, followed the channels of the bayous or the roads. In 
the afternoon we crossed the Sunflower river at a store and steam- 
boat landing. On the side at which We approached, there was no 
highland. In crossing, the current was very swift, and carried us 
down with some velocity, We were carried rapidly against a small 
tree, and struck near the centre of our boat. We had the presence 
of mind to throw our weight on the lower edge of the boat, which 
prevented the current from drawing it under and swamping us, 
which would probably have closed our voyage and also our travelg 
in this world. 





*We were informed that the bears were confined on the small islands 
in the bottoms, and the highlands on the margins of the rivers and 
bayous—usually covered with dense canebrakes—Thé bears, are during the 
overflows hunted by the dogs, in those thickets. Upon their “‘ jumping him up,” 
a short race ensues and then a fight, during which, the hunters come up and fre- 
quently kill the bear. Bnt in case of failure to ki him, in order to escape his 
enemies, he takes to the water. Then a most exciting chaseensues. The dogs 
pursue with open mouths, making the woods echo, with their bayings, and the 
hunters take to their ‘“‘dug outs” and follow, shouting, to inspire and keep up 
the spirit of the dogs. The chase thus continues until the bear is 
overtaken and killed, or succeeds in making his escape into some impenetrable 
thicket, or leaves his pursuers far behind. By the way it may not be amiss to 
describe a ‘‘dugout.” It isa species of boat or canoe, made in the following man- 
ner: a cypress log of the desired length of the boat is cut off and split open 
through the centre. One half is taken from which the bark is peeled off, and the 
ends are tapered to arounding point. It is then hollowed out to a thin shell. 
They vary in size, from the capacity to carry one man, to twelve or fifteen. Thg 
‘* dugout” is very light, easily handled, and can be propelled with great speed 
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This evening, as on the preceding, we entered a bayou just before 
dark. The bayou the counterpart of the one which we navigated 
the night before, was filled with honey locust bushes. When it 
became dark we could not avoid them, which compelled us to stop 
before making our point of destination for that day. We drew up 
on the land side of the bayou, and stayed at a plantation. Our 
accommodations were the same as those we received at the South 
Carolina mansion. We had nothing to eat, and slept upon the floor. 
This time there was a satisfactory excuse. There was not a white 
person upon the place. The owner with his white family had aban- 
doned it during the war, but left his negroes. He had also carried 
all his household furniture. The negro man, who appeared to have 
charge of the place, allowed us to sleep in the vacant dwelling house, 
but was unable to furnish us a supper. Early on the next morning 
we reached the point at which we designed to reach the day before. 
Our guides now returned as they had engaged to come thus far. 
We soon employed a very stout negro man named John to guide us, 
and row our boat to Deer Creek, about twenty-five miles. After 
going a few miles, we found it necessary to stop at a house on the 
bayou andremain until the nextmorning. We found, that we would 
have to haul our boat overland abort a mile, from the bayou to the 
deep water of the swamp, that we eould not reach Deer Creek 
during the day, ang that there was not a foot of dry land on which 
to stop until we should reach there. 

On the next morning our host sent # wagon up the bayou to haul 
our bout over the neck of land spoken of, which wassoon done. We 
wished to make one point om Deer Creek, and John wished to make 
another. When we arrived at the place where the two routes sep- 
arated, we directed John to take the one which we desired to go. 
This he did without a word. We did not travel more than three 
miles, through deep water, and along the opening of a wide public 
road, until John discovered that he had lost his way, and upon go- 
ing a short distance further, we came bluff against an impenetrable 
canebrake. He could never find the road again or an opening 
through the cane brake. We had to turn our course and hunt for 
John’s route. We did not proceed far until we found it. A few 
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casual remarks which John subsequently made, satisfied me how it 
happened that he lost his reckoning. If we had gone to the place 
on Deer Creek, to which we desired to go, on his return the next 
day he would have had to pull against a strong current for ten or 
twelve miles, this he would avoid by taking the other route, as it 
was still water, comparatively, all the way. 

To-day as on yesterday, we were traveling over an immense sea. 
In some places the water was perfectly still, while in others it ran 
in swift currents. The currents seemed to have no settled direction. 
After we had crossed one, running south, in a hundred yards we 
would cross another north, perhaps another east, and then one 
west. 

Another fact attracted my attention. The water was falling very 
fast. The clearly defined water marks upon the timber, showed that 
in some places it had fallen six feet, and in others not more than 
eighteen inches. This accounted for the contradictory currents 
above spoken of. Some of the basins of the overflows discharged 
themselves much more rapidly than others, in consequence of having 
larger channels below to let off the water, or smaller ones above to 
let it in, which produced a more rapid fall of the water in those 
basins, and the pressure of the surrounding waters to fill up the 
vacuums thus produced created the eurrents.* 

In the evening, we reached the back of the plantation of Mrs. 
Meigs on Deer Creek. The water gave out, and it was a mile 
across to the creek. We walked across to Mrs. Meigs’ residence. 
She kindly sent a negro man with a yoke of oxen and slide to bring 
our boat overland. Upon its arrival we rowed up Deer Creek about 
a mile and stopped at the residence of Judge Yerger, where we 
stayed all night. The Judge received and entertained us as well as 
he possibly could, considering the great losses which he had sus- 
tained by the war. 

I had never met Judge Yerger, but knew him well by reputation, 
as one of the most profound and able lawyers in the South. He 
was originally a Whig in principle, but had never been a politician. 








* These are interesting observations upon the hydraulics of the Mississippi. 
[Ep. Rrview. ] 
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When the Mississippi Convention was called, he consented to serve 
as a delegate from his county. He was opposed to and voted against 
the ordinance of secession, but upon the adoption of that measure 
he submitted to it, and in the war faithfully did his duty. He had 
lost much; nearly all of his negroes had been carried away by the 
enemy and his magnificent plantation was lying idle. His mansion 
with its furniture, and his large library, his cotton gin and out- 
buildings had all been destroyed by fire. We found him living in a 
small framed house with but two rooms, built perhaps for a negro 
house. 

Our man John had now to return, and we were under the neces- 
sity of getting another guide. The Judge informed us that a man 
lived a few miles up Deer Creek whom we might probably be able to 
employ, and that we had to pass by his house. The Judge had an 
old African negro sixty-five or seventy years old, who had long been 
indulged in the habit of doing as he pleased. We engaged him as 
an oarsman, to the highlands west of the Mississippi. 

In the morning we left Judge Yerger’s and rowed up the creek to 
the plantation at which we expected to obtain another guide. We 
found the man at home, but his duties as superintendent of the plan- 
tation placed it out of his power to go with us, but he had a son 
who had just returned from the Confederate army, who knew the 
route we desired to go, and he consented to go with us. He had 
been wounded in battle, which had disabled one of his shoulders and 
arms, and could not assist therefore in working the oars. 

We had already traveled at least seventy-five miles by water, and 
were within ten or twelve miles of the river, but it was at least 
twenty-five to the place at which we desired to cross. 

Again we hauled our boat overland about amile, from Deer Creek 
into Fish lake. We traveled up the lake against a sirong current, 
then up Black bayou, then turned into a road through the overflow, 
in order to make “a short cut,” which in the end proved tobe a long 
one. About sunset, we arrived at the residence of a Mr. Shelby, 
who lived about three miles from the river. There was no land in 
sight, and although the water had fallen about two feet, it was still 
running through the yard and under the house in a current at least 
twelve or fifteen inches deep. We turned our boat through the 
gate, and floated up the steps in front of the door. Upon receiving 
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froni Mrs. 8. permission to stay, we landed and cabled our boat for’ 
the night. 

Shortly after we had stopped, sitting in the piazzaof Mr. Shelby’s 
house, I witnessed a novel cavaleade. Looking towards the west I 
saw approaching a train of six or seven wagons, filled with people. 
The wagons were drawn by teams of mules, and moved along as 
though they were upon dry land. As the train approached nearer, 
I perceived that it was accompanied by a large ferry flat boat, also 
filled with persons. The water through which the cavalcade was 
moving, was at least tliree feet deep, and land wasno where to be 
seen. It was a novel scene. It was the first time I had witnessed 
& train composed of both land and water craft traveling along the 
same road. I could not éomprehend what it meant. I presently 
learned, that a planter who lived in the neighborhood, had during 
the war, gone with his family and negroes either to Alabama or 
Georgia, that since the surrender of our armies, he had come back 
on a steamboat down the river, and had brought with him his family 
white and black, and also his wagens and teams. He had landed on 
the bank of the Mississippi ubout three miles distant, had came out 
and sounded the depth of the water and finding it fordable, was 
making his way home that night. 


Next morning we pursued our course in order to make the “‘ near 
cut” through an abandoned plantation, by which we expected to gain 
tivo or three miles upon the course of the bayou. When we arrived 
at the farm we discovered that the waters had fallen so much that it 
was left high and dry; so we had to return to the bayou by the way 
we had come, a distance of at least five miles. We lost nearly half 
the day by this mishap. We thereafter, took no more “nigh cuts” 
but kept within the channel of the bayou. In fact the water had 
fallen so mnch that the banks were high on either side. Thecurrent 
was not strong, but we had to pull to make head-way. Our old 
African “ Uncle John” never tired. To pull an oar, seemed to have 
no more effect upon him, than upon a steam engine. Captain 
Harper and myself alternated at one of the oars. On the day be- 
fore I took my first lesson. I soon caught “the lick,” and became 
able to pull for two hours without becoming very much wearied. 
We found Black bayou to be not a very good navigable stream. It 
was filled with floating timber, which had formed at least twenty 
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rafts in ten miles. We pushed the floating timber aside and -made 
an opening through the rafts for our boat. During the day, in open- 
ing a passage, I pitched into the bayou, and got thoroughly “ducked” 
to the amusement of my fellow travellers. At night we stopped at 
a very fine plantation, which had been abandoned during the war. 
The house was at this time occupied by a stock raiser. His family 
consisted of himself and two daughters, one about sixteen and the 
other about twelve years of age. He had no spare beds, and we 
slept on the floor. 

The next morning we pursued our journey to the head of the 
bayou, and about 12 o’clock landed in Martin’s plantation, a mile 
from the river, and six miles from Gaines’ landing. We walked 
across the plantation to the houses, on the bank of the river. The 
overseer of the plantation immediately sent a wagon and team after 
our yawl, and had an excellent dinner prepared for us. While 

‘waiting for the arrival of our boat, several steamboats passed up 
and down the river; eventually a gunboat coming up, hove in sight. 
It seemed to hug the eastern shore very closely, and when it arrived 
within the proper distance, the whistle was blown. Gen. Clarke and 
Timmediately took to the woods. Just after the gunboat landed the 
wagon with our yawl was seen approaching through the plantation, 
but the General met it and caused it to be stopped. Had the boat 
been brought to the river and seen by the Yankees, it is not proba- 
ble that it would ary longer have served us as a medium of convey- 
ance. 

The gunboat had landed, in order to obtain supplies for the larder, 
such as chickens, butter, eggs, etc. An officer and file of men came 
out on land to purchase the supplies. As Captain Harper was a 
paroled soldier, he remained at the house, and although dressed in 
the Confederate uniform, no questions were asked of him. An 
officer entered into conversation with him, and told him that it was 
rumored that President Davis was captured, but that there was no 
certainty as to the fact. The officer also informed him that Gen. E. 
Kirby Smith had not yet surrendered the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
yaent, but was about to enter into an alliance with Maximillian. 

The landing of the gunboat proved advantageous to us. All of 
our money consisted in one bill, a greenback of five hundred dollars. 


We could not get change for it, and practically, we were without 
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money. Captain Hatper exchanged it on the gunboat for small 
bills. ; 

In the course of an hour, the gunboat pursued her voyage up the 
river, and Gen. Clarke and I left our hiding places and returned to 
the house. While we were out, a furious rain came up, and I got 
as wet as when I feli into the bayou. We now brought our yawl to 
the levee. We had aclear view of the river for ten or twelve miles 
above and below, and could see the smoke of the steamboats for 
that distance. None was now in sight, we therefore dropped our 
yawl into the “father of waters,” took our seats, and started for the 
western shore. Captain Harper and “ uncle John” pulled the oars. 
Although, in many places in the swamps and bayous, the water had 
fallen as much as six feet, the river had not receded more than a 
foot. The water was very high and the current exceedingly strong. 
At first we pulled up stream, in the still water near the shore, and 
then turned across. As the main channel of the river was near the 
vestern shore, we were able to make the middle of the river without 
being carried down a great distance by the current, but it then be- 
‘ame so strong, that we were swept down with great velocity. The 
captain and “uncle John” plied the oars with effect,Sand our little 
craft responded beautifully. We fell below our starting point at 
least a mile, but made that for which we were aiming, with ease. 
We entered the shute or cut off, at the head of island No. 82, turned 
it with the current, ran with almost lightning speed, for three or 
four miles, and just at night turned into the mouth of a bayou. We 
pulled up the bayou, for more than a mile, when we came to a high 
levee or embankment, which stopped our progress. We hauled our 
boat over the levee, and dropped it into the water on the other side. 
By this time it had become quite dark. We did not know and 
could not see what course to travel. We halloed, and were answered 
from the house, to which we were aiming to go, about a hundred 

yards distant. We soon landed at the good gate of a gentleman by 
the name of Ferguson. It was very dark, and we could seg no per- 
son, but the voice of a man in the yard invited us into the house. 
As we entered, five or six determined looking men, with revolvers in 
hand entered with us. A gentleman who proved to be Mr. Ferguson 
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laughingly remarked, that when he heard us, he ¢oacluded that we 
were a party of his Yankee friends, who had come out from the 
river to pay him a visit, and as the Trans Mississippi Department 
had not yet been surrendered, he had made up his mind to receive 
us with asalute. We expressed our gratification that he discovered 
his mistake in time so as to enable us to avoid the designed hospitality. 

For some days we had been hearing a great many reports of rob- 
beries, perpetrated on the river, and west of it, by soldiers. and Jay- 
hawkers, with whom it was said the country was filled. Among 
other acts, of which we heard, we were told, that but two or three, 
days before, four Missouri soldiers, or as they were called Marma- 
dukes men; at Gaines’ landing, robbed a Yankee trading steamboat 
ofcighteen thousand dollars in “ greeabacks” and also of a large 
quantity of goods. That night at Mr. Ferguson’s there were four 
Missouri soldiets, bit who were dressed more like Yanks than 
Confederates: Mr. F. told us that they were strangers to him; that 
ther came to his house that evening; and wished to stay all night. 
They were quite reticent, in regard to their business and to various 
enquiries which we made gave very unsatisfactory answers. As 
Gen. Clarke was 4 Missotirian, and had been a leading man of the 
State on the Southern side; he engaged when in conversation. They 
told him that they were on the river under orders, for ccrtain pur- 
poses, which they named, and for others which they said they were 
not authorized to tell. I remarked to one of them; that I had heard 
that 2 Yankee trading steamboat, was robbed a few days before 
at Gaines’ landing. He said *“ yes” but seemed disinclined to 
talk upon the subject. I came to the conclusion that it was quite 
probable that the four Missouri soldiers then present, were the men 
who had boarded the steamboat. 

Mr. Ferguson informed nie, tliat some three or four week%, pre- 
vious; while he was absent in the army, four men came to the house; 
ind made an attempt to rob his brother-in-law, who was living with 
him, they beat the gentleman, so severely that they thought they 
had killed, or at least had so disabled him; as to render him powerless 
to resist them further. They had then gone into the house to 
pillage it, im the meantime, he revived considerably. He got up 
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wantinto aroom, gathered ashot gun, with which he shot one 
dead, the other two preeipitately fled. The man killed proved to 
be a Lieutenant of Marmadukes division. A few bad men had given 


to the Missouri soldiers avery bad reputation in that part of the 


eountry, so much so that every 
about in the Mississippi swamps claimed to be one of 


deserter, thief and robber who was 
then prowling 
Marmaduke’s men. There were no doubt, bad men amongst the 
Confederate troops from Missouri, but I have no idea, that one- 
fourth of Marmaduke’s men, that I heard of between the Mississippi 
and Ouachita rivers, ever saw Missouri. The war ~~ that in 

ticular body of troops, had by any means, 


wee when a particul 

eyuired a reputation fpr maranding propensities, every bie or 
other wrong done by soldiers, was charged to their account 

In traveling through the State of Georgia, in the preceding 
December, I heard of an illustration. In that state Wheeler's 
eavalry had acquire] a very bad reputation. A short time previous 
to that of which I speak, in a neighborhood throngh which I 


traveled, two soldiers rode up to a-house, and told the owner that 
they belonged to Wheeler’s cavalry, that their horses were broken 
down, and that he must furnish them with two fine ones, which 
they knew he had. They to 1 the horses and went their way. In 


about thirty minutes, after y had | company of Wheeler’s 
savalry rode up to the house, al re aden refreshments etc. The 

entleman cursed Wheeler's men, and told them he had nothing for 
them, and in justification related to them what had just happened. 
The officer in command of the company started a detachment in 


pursuit, whe returned in an hour or two with the on and the 


horses. They proved to be a couple of the Geox “Melish,” the 
cavalry returned the horses, but they tied the bogus Pe toa 
tree and administered to them the penalty for obtaining goods under 


Our course next morning was up the bayou, until we reached the 
railroad, v 1 had been started from Eunice on the Mississippi 
river, and had been built several miles in the direction of Red river 
and there followed the railroad to bayou Macon. Our directions 


were to travel up the bayou, until we should come to a mound, at 
; I | 
which we were to land, where we should be beyond the overflow gf 
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the Mississippi river. We endeavored to follow our directions, and 
continued up bayou Macon, until we came to land, eight or ten feet 
above the water. As we had traveled about the required distance, 
we mistook the high bank for the mound, and landed accordingly. 
We paid off our guide and “Uncle John” and also gave to the latter 
our boat. We now shouldered our luggage, and struck out on foot, 
a new and untried mode of travel to us, fondly dreaming, that we 
were clear of both Yankees and the Mississippi. We soon reached 
the rail road, and traveled along on the road bed. We had gone 
perhaps a mile, when to our utter amazement, we came to a deep 
bayou, running with a swift current, aud at least sixty yards broad, 
over the deepest part of which the trestle bridge of the railroad had 
been destroyed. Here was a predicament, a quandary, or anything 
you may please to call it, before us was the bayou spoken of, behind 
us was the bayou Macon, and in fact, the Mississippi river, with its 
bottoms overflowed for more than one hundred miles. Our boat 
was gone, and no habitation any where to be seen. 

Such conditions but put to the best, mens resources. I was happy 
to find ours did not fail upon this occasion. ‘What is to be done?” 
said General Clarke. “Build a raft” I answered. “How will we 
build a raft, with pocket knives?” he asked. Tear up the stringers 
upon this railroad and tie them together with hickory bark.” I 
responded. The stringers were of sawed timber about twenty-five 
feet long, and seven inches square. In less than an hour, we pro- 
cured a sufficient supply of hickory bark, tore up and rolled into 
the bayou, seven or eight stringers, tied them together, and had a 
raft that wouid carry our baggage and one man. The General 
mounted the raft pole in hand, while Captain Harper and I shoved 
off, swam behind and shoved the raft before us. In ten minutes 
more, we were safely across. 

I did not much relish the idea of swimming the bayou, for while 
constructing our raft, alligator gars, some of them at least six feet 
long, were frequently rising to the top of the water. 

We were now indeed on the high lands west of the Mississippi. 
We walked on about six miles.to the house of Judge Lowry in 
Chicot county, where we stayed all night. 

We had now concluded a most extraordinary voyage, and one 
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that very few persons, including those, who live in the overflowed 
district, ever made. We had embarked in Holmes county Miss., 
traveled through those other counties in that state, crossed the 
Mississippi river and landed on bayou Macon, twelve miles west of 
the river, near the center of Chicot county, Arkansas. From point 
to point by a direct line, was but little short of one hundred and 
thirty or forty miles. It had taken us eight days to make the 
voyage. We met with frequent obstacles, which threatened to 
suspend our journey, but resources were always at hand to overcome 
them. When we rode into the little island at Tchula lake, every- 
thing seemed to indicate that our journey, was to be suddenly 
interrupted. There we realized all the means, requisite for its 
continuation. If we had arrived there a few hours sooner or later, 
we would in all probabilty have failed, to be recognized, and to 
obtain the assistance which we received. For the first three days, 
we could not employ a guide, longer than one day, yet every morning 
anew guide was at hand. It so happened that those whom we 
employed, were the only persons who could have been obtained. 
While the whole country was under water, we found a house to sleep 
in every night, not a serious accident happened to us. We were 
even brought in contact with our enemies, and they were unwillingly 
made to contribute to our wants and to facilitate our progress. 
Our five hundred dollar greenback, would have been useless to us, 
but for the fact, that the gun boat landed at Martin’s plantation, 
and gave us change for it, with this we paid expenses, and bought 
horses, on the west side of the river. * 

The country through which we had traveled was before the war 
a part of the most highly cultivated, most productive and wealthy 


portion of the state of Mississippi. It was the heart of the cotton 


region of thatstate. Nota single plantation, was under. cultivation 
in the whole bottom, through which we passed. Small portions 
of several! had been planted, but the great spread, of improved land 
was lying idly vacant. Large portions of many of the plantations 
on the margins of the rivers and bayous were above the overflow, 


*Ican truly say that since 1861, I have passed through many dangers 
unscathed, where the chances were as a thousand to one against me, and where 
escape would seem almost impossible without the interposition of a special 
Providence. 
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but many were submerged. The thousands of happy and contended 
slaves, who once inhabited those bottoms, and tilled about rich and 
productive soil, were gone. Gone where? To the “freedmens’’ 
pens at Vicksburg, Helena, and Memphis, where many had rotted 
anddied of disease. Only a few were tobe seen, on our whole 


route. The homes, cotton gins, and plantation enclosures, were 


nearly all destroyed. All were signs of the ravages of war 
and of the dark and deep malignity. with which this war had been 
ven the great deluge of waters, was made more 
destructive by the same cause. The levees had heretofore confined 
the high waters of the Mississippi, within the channel, but during 
the war both Federals and Confederates, had qao-operated in cutting 


away those barriers, and letting out the floods. 


Theard repeated tales rapine and outrage of the most atrociors 
character cali ulat 

rr 1. >| 77 7 i *7 7 . ~ ‘< s 

“To make the blood run chill, and the hair to stand on end.” 


Almost every body had been robbed. I will relate one.case, that 

I heard, it was well authenticated, and went to prove that the pro- 

pensity to rob and steal, pervaded all ranks of the Yankee army, 

A lady, living on Deer Cree k, hada very splendid table service of 

silver ware. In one of the Yankee raids into that neighborhood, 

she was robbed ofit. In afew weeks after, one of her neighbors, 

a lady visited Men phi: , and while there formed th acquaintance of 

the wife of a Yankee officer. The officer’s wife boasted to the lady 

about the splendid set of silver, which her husband recently sent her 

and in her vanity produced, and displayed some of the pieces for 

the admiration of new acquaintance. The latter upon inspection 
discovered, the name of her friend, the true name of the owner 
engraved upon the } ieces. She remarked, that was the bame of a 
friend of hers, living on Deer Creek, who had been robbed of her 
silver ware in a recent raid by the Federal soldiers. The other was 
dumbfounded. The exposure was too palpable. In.a very short 
time, the only act of restitution, of which I have heard, under such 
circumstances, took place. The silver was boxed up and sent to the 
owner. If the many thousands of robberies, which were perpetrated 


upon the Southern people had been confined, to the private soldiers, 
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heir record would not beso damning, to the reputation of the 


¢ 


Northern people. But such was not the fact. T heard a Southern 
] 


lady seriously 1 mark, that she “had been robbed by all grades of 
the Federal army. irom a Major General to a private soldier.” 

In traveling through the Mississippi bottom on this occasion as well 
as upon various others, I was impressed, with the insane folly of 
the people of the North western states, without takine into view the 
principles of humanity and civilization, a demoustrat l by their 
mode of prosecuting the war. Before the war commenced, the 
plantations upon Mississippi river, had torded a market for 


thousands of steamboat loads, of the products of those states. The 


> y 4) * tilar ‘ ~ + +1 — =} m am" 
destruction of the river plantations, and their populat 1. deprived 
the people of the north western states of a market for their staple 
s I Slap 


hundred years under the new labor system, will 


products, which : 


not restore. They pretended that they were fighting to preserve the 


right of free navigation of the Mississipp?, which was never denied 
to them, and in their mode of prosecuting the war, they destroyed 


the market which rendered their right to navigate that river most 


) 


valuable. 
+~< @r- 
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An illustration of the truth, by the Review stated that it is alone from 
the domestic resources of a co-uitry that its prosperity and freedom 
can be established, we publish a report of Professor F. Peyre Porcher 
M. D., read before the Agricultural and Immigration Association of 


South Carrolina “upon the Flora of the State as it relates to the best 
means of diversifying our industry.” 
“The following substances are suggested as among those which 


may most profitably engage the attention of those wishing to test 


new sources of industry. We may subsequently append a succinct 


; , 


account of the qu advantages, mode of culture and prepava- 


tion of each, should this become advisable. By thus calling atten- 


tion to them, if only by name, some one or more may happily be 


found to meet the varying wants and requirments of our population; 


oa) 
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each person being stimulated to their selection, or guided in their 
choice, by this peculiar circumstances, tastes and condition. A 
single article, now scarcely known, may ultimately become a great 
staple; or an improved process in the art applied to a native product, 
may give rise to a new industry—as has been successively the case 
here with indigo, rice and cotton, the beet in France, and the silks 
in Lombardy—not to mention numerous other examples in our own 
country. The lapse of every year furnishes abundant proofs of this. 

We at the South have been so much occupied with the nice 
processes required in the cultivation and preparation of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, &c., that we have permitted them to absorb our whole 
attention and all our energies; so that we have by no means scruti- 
nized into the qualities of numberless objects around us, which will 
doubtless reward some future explorer. We less resemble than we 
should, the scholar in the immortal work of Le Sage: who, in obedi- 
ence to a hint, judiciously sought beneath the stone for the treasure 
which lay hid there, and which had escaped his less curious com- 
panion. And we may draw a lesson of wisdom from the emphatic 
declaration of Faulconbridge, in “King John” 

** For he is but a bastard to the time, 


’ 


Who doth not smack of observation !’ 

The substances are clasified or subdivided thus: 

NEW AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Substitutes for cotton.—Ramie or China grass, ( Behmeria tenacis- 
sima) Aloa, Eelgrass, (Zostera Marina;) Reed mace, ( Typha latifolia. ) 

Plants Yielding Fibres.—Ramie; Esparto grass; Sisal Hemp, 
( Agave sisalina;) Beer grass, ( Yucca filamentoza;) Jute extensively 
introduced of late, worth seven cents a pound; Hemp; Aloa or 
Indian Aloe fibre—or from Plautain, Banana or Aloe leaves: worth 
£30 to £40 per ton; Flax; White Rush, Spartina juncer;) Fibre from 
bark of cotton bush; from Palmetto, (Chamerops Palmetto.) 

Plants Yielding Paper Stock; and fibre from: Agave, Agave sisalina 
and Virginica;) Aloa; cane, Arundiniria gigantea and macrosperma;) 
Chinese Sugar cane; Cat tail, ( Typha latifolia;) Indian corn; Esparto 
grass; Wood Pulp (Poplar;) Cammelina, or Gold of Pleasure, 
(Cammelina saliva;) Sun Flower; Okra; Palmetto. 
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Plants yielding Sugars and Saccharine substances.—Chinese 
Sugar Cane; Sorgho Sucre; Black Imphee; Indian Corn, (planted 
thickly and cut before ripening; Beet Root, Mangelwurzel, (Beta 
vulgaris,) to be planted at the South. 

Luxuries.— Chinese Tea Plant, (Thea viridis;) European Olive, 
Tobacco (Florida, Cuba, Kentucky and other varieties;) Chicory, 
( Chicorium intibus;) Silk. The new breed of silk worm will feed on 
certain species of oak leaves and on those of the Ailanthus, a tree 
which flourishes in our climate and especially in the streets of 
Charleston; one species of silk worm feeds on the castor oil plant. 

Fruits.—Apples, Pears, Peaches, to be planted in pine lands and 
protected by natural pine forests. (These to be canned, with pine 
apples, green peas, etc.) Mulberry—Herbemont’s and French 
ever bearing, very productive. 

Berries..—Dried for export for canning, for preserves, and for 
liquors. Blackberries (see recent trade in North Carolina, Chicago 
and elsewhere;)Strawberries, Raspberries, Cherries, as market crops. 
Vegetables also to be raised on truck farms, highly enriched and 
exported, or canned as a regular business. 

Liquors.—Distilled from Corn; Rye from fruits, as Peaches, 
Blackberries, Cherries. From Grape, Scuppernong, Isabella, 
Clinton, and other varieties. Scuppernong particularly recommend- 
ed to be planted on large seale ; as it is not attacked by insects or 
injured by rot; bears in two years; is hardy and unfailing, and can 
be grown in pine forests, protected from frosts, wine not liable to 
acetous fermentation. 

Great Thermal Belt along our mountains recommended to be 
oecupied by grape culture. 

Ales and Beer.—F rom native materials—fermentation in, regulat- 
ed by construction of underground cellars, long recommended by us 
as being particularly essential at the South to all wine makers. 

Plants yielding Edible Farina, Starch, ete.—Arrow Root, Bermuda 
and Florida; potatoes, Irish and red yam; Rice. Farina from Indian 
Corn; from Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Plants yielding Oils.—Medicinal and dietetic and for lubricrating 
and burning purposes: Flax; Olive; Castor Bean; Gold of Pleasure 
(Camelina) Ground Nut; Bene ; Sunflower; Cotton seed; Chinese 
tallow-tree, (Siyllingia sebifera;) naturalized and growing abundantly 
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near Charleston; seeds rich in oil, also yielding Stearine and Elaine, 

Plants yielding Forage.—Ramie; Common Clover; Mesquit. and 
other Southern grasses; Japan Clover ( Lespedeza striata) new forage 
plant; Spurry and Couch grass for winter pasturage: “Will 
command a higher price in Northern market where it is known, 
than Herd’s grass or Timothy; besides being easily propagated frons 
rodts on poor lands, even on pine plains.” Jerusalem Artichoke; 
Indian Corn. 

Woed for House Building, Furniture, Utensils, etc..-Oaks, Hick- 
ory; Walnut; Cypress; Poplar; Pine; Pride of India, ete. Boards, 
Staves, Hoops, trade in. 

Ware for Baskets.—Osier Willow (Salix Forbeyana, purpursa, ) ete. ; 
Carolina Willow (Salix nigra); Sparterie. 

For Hats, Caps, Mats, etc.—Palmetto leaves, also Saw Palmetto; 
Wheat and Rye Straw; Wire grass, also for mafting and curtains; 
Feseue grass, Reed mace; ( Typha Laflifolia). 

Materials for Beds.—Carolina long Moss, boiled, rotted and dried 
capable of being made a profitable business. Cotton fibre; Saw 
Palmetto; Cattail or Reed-mace; Beech leaves. 

Material for Brooms.—Guinea Corn (Holcus Sorghum;).Doura 
Corn. 

For Packing Fruit, Merchandize, ete.—Delicate leaves of Ferns. 


For Ship Timber.—The various woods: Live Oak; Locust; Pine; 
Hickory and other Southern woods. 

Plants to be Cultivated as Food for Animals.—Mulberry; (Herbe- 
mount’s and the white everbearing, yield immense quantities of fruit;) 
Seeds of Sun Flower; Tuber of Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Charcoal, Lamp Black and Turpentine.—From Pine. 

Saw Dust.—A chief source of Oxalic Acid; Formic Acid and Wood 
Spirit prepared from it asa waste product; “employed for making 
artificial wood, for packing, for the manufacture of gun powder, and 
of a yariety of gun cotten—sometimes mixed with linen stock in the 
manufacture of paper.” 

PLANTS YIELDING PROFITABLE MEDICINAL AND ECONOMICAL AGENTS. 

Opium poppy (Pepaver somniferum, and Garden Poppy.) . It is 
only necessary to incise the capsules and collect. the erude opium. 
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Opitm sells at$12 to $14 per pound, Morphia $7 to $9 per ounce. 
Castor Oil from Castor Bean, used as a medicinal agent, as a lubri- 
cator and the seeds as a manure—capable of yielding 15 to 25 
bushels per acre. The seeds yield one quarter of their weight i n oi 
—pric2 ranging from $2 to $5 per bushel. 

Alkaloids and Resineids.—Commanding ready sale at the North; 
Podophylline from our wild Jalap; Hydrastine, from Hydrastis; 
Iridin, from Blue Flag; Leptandrin from Leptandia; all native. 

Acids.—Acetic and Pyroligneous,from distillation of Pine; Hydro- 
cyanic; I would suggest from Wild orange, citric, etc., from limes 
lemons; oxalic from sawdust (used in dyeing) and from sorrel and 
dock. 

Tiactures from Native Plants. 

Medicinal Leaves and Flowers.—To be cultivated for gale; 
Aromatics; Sage; Horehound; Hops; Peppermint. 

Medicinals, Oils and Esseneces.—From Sassafras; Cedar; Lemon; 
Sorrel, (Several species growing wild); Bene; Jessamine, Flowers 
of which might be made great use. 

Seeds, Oils, and Wax from.—Flax; Mustard; Myrtle Berry. 

Potash, Soda, Nitre. Barilla and Kelp.—From Saw Palmetto 
{the ashes of which are exceedingly rich in Potash); Fumitory; 
Worm Seed; Salt Wort (Se/sola Kali); Barilla; Glass Wort (Salico- 
wia herbacea)—(The three last growing on the coast); Corn; Potate 
and Pea Vines. 

Iodine and Kelp.—From Fuci and other native Sea Weeds. 

Pearl and other Ashes, Lye and Soap.—F rom Myrtle berries, oak, 
and other woods. 

Ammonia.—From Plants yielding it all Native : Fumitory; Worm 
Seed; Pea Vines; Marsh Marygold—these also rich in Potash, to be 
turned under the soil, as manure. 

Balsom.—From Balsom Fir of Mountains. 

res and Perfumes.—From Flowers, Roses, Yellow Jessamine, 
ete. 

Salt of Sorrel and Binoxalate of Potash.—From Deck, Sorrel, ete. 

Medicinal Roots.—Wild Jalap, (Podophyllum Peltatum) ; Gingseng, 
Carolina Pink, Seneca and Virginia Snake Roots, Blood Root, ete. 
Tanning Materials for Leather, dye stuffs and calico printipg.— 
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From black, white, red chesnut, Spanish and other oaks; front 
Hemlock Forests of mountains—the extract ranging in price from 
8 to 6 cents per pound; from leaves, seed vessels, barks agd roots of 
plants growing abundantly at the South—as has been demonstrated 
by our own discoveries and practical experiments in the successful 
tanning by such native material in from three to ten days. 
Inks.—From the tannin yielded by the unripe Persimmon, and by 
barks, leaves or fruit of gum, oaks, elder, walnut, ete.; the manufac- 
ture of which we have suggested at the South, after experimental 


tests. 

Dye Stuffs and Materials.—Native—Blue, Yellow, Green, Black, 
from Walnut, Agrimony, Persimmon, Maple, Sweet Leaf, Vitis, 
Indigo, ete. 

Quercitron.—From Black Oak (Quercus tinctoria), ia Upper 

’ Districts. 

Madder to Cultivate. 

Bee Pastures.—Honey and Wax from—as Articles of Trade. 

Beet Root Sugar.—From Beet. 

Hedges in Place of Fencing —From Osage Orange, Cassina, ‘ 
Haw, ete. 

Railroad Ties.—From planting Locust along lines of roads. 


——* +r 


ART. VII.—THE MISSISSIPPI AND ITS CURRENT. 


THE BENDS IN ‘THE RIVER. 

Mr. Editor—1I have noticed that the recent quick trips of some of 
our steamers on the Mississippi river from New Orleans,has brought 
to light various and conflicting opimion with reference to the effect 
produced in the distance by the cut offs made from time to time. 
Many persons contend that the distance is actually shortened from 
Cairo to New Orleans by the number of miles saved in a cut off. A 





very slight investigation into the character of the lower Mississippi 
river will dispel any such idea or delusion. The bends in the lower 
river, Owing to the current and peculiarity of the soil, gradually 


deepen wytil one breaks through intothe other. Now for days, and 
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sdmetimes weeks after a cut-off is thus made, the eurrent is so rapid 
that a steamer cannot ascend it. As this rapid current strikes. the 
bends below, and increases their radius it becomes slacked and 
finally equalized when the same distance is gained, which was 
originally lost or made by the cut-off. If any person will examine 
an old chart of the river, and take the miles made by the cut-off 
since the navigation by steamers, he will find in the aggregate they 
will almost equal the entire distance from Cairo to New Orleans. 

If as many assert, the river is shortened (and which necessarily 
implies straightened,) we would have a rapidly increasing current 
that would compensate for an advantage in distance. The whole 
valley of the Mississippi is interspersed with lakes, which have been 
created by the various cut-offs, leaving the old bed of the river, the 
mouth of which fills up in the course of time. 

An Ovp Boarmax. 

The above has been sent us for publication and notice. We agree 
perfectly with the writer, and will go so far as to say that theriver 
cannot be shortened. The large body of water which descends from 
the upper country, must so regulate its descent as to form an 
uniform current throughout its whole length. This is done in the 
manner described in the communication published. The mass of 
water is graded so to speak from the upper levels. It brakes itself 
down like a train of cars, and checks its own current by the friction 
of the bottom, and sides of the channel. The bar at the mouth, 
performs its part in establishing the regime of the river, Whatever 
may be the artificial means to relieve the obstructions, nature must 
repair and replace these, since they are an essential consequence of 
the laws of gravity. 
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ART. VIIL—THE EFFECTS OF AGE UPON STEAM 
BOILERS. 


A paper read last February before the insitution of Engineers im 
Scotland; by Mr. Peter Carmichael, constitutes so useful a contribu- 
tion to the literature of steam boilers, that it deserves all the 


publicity we can give it. Two cylinders double-flued, or Manchester 
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boilers, made steam at Dens Works, Dundee, for ninetéen years 
These boilers were precisely alike, and of the following dimensions: 
—Length, 25 feet ; diameter, 7 feet ; diameter of furnace end of 
flues, 2 feet 9 inches ; diameter of back end of flues, 2 feet 44 inches. 
The shell was made of 3 inch. “Glasgow best” iron, the flues of 
“Glasgow best scrap,” also 3 inch thick ; the end plates were ,7-16 
inch thick. In June, 1867, certain repairs had to be effected in 
these boilers, und Mr. Carmichael found that the plates had become 
very brittle. The boilers were made by Messrs. Carmichael & Com- 
pany, Ward Foundry, Dundee, and to them Mr. Carmichael wrote. 
He received a reply to the effect that from experience the firm found 
that all qualities of iron get hard and brittle after the boilers have 
been at work more than a dozen years, more especially where 
exposed to the action of the furnace ; and that in the furnaces, even 
Lowmoor or Bowling iron becomes as brittle as common iron in 
time, and great care has to be taken in making repairs, to prevent 
the plates from cracking. For this reason they thougbt sixteen or 
seventeen years along enough period for a boiler to be in use at a 
pressure of 40 lbs. to 45 lbs. If used for a longer time, the pressure 
ought to be lowered. 


The boilers were kept in work until the beginning of November, 
1869, when it was resolved to take ont one known as “No, 9,” and 
to test it to destruction by water pressure. The following are the 
particulars of the test as given by Mr. Carmichael. We may premise 
that the makers of the boiler, being consulted on the subject, 
reported thus : 

“In the case of the above boilers, the pressure has never been so 
great as 60 lbs., and as for our boiler maker reports that they are 
not wasted, have always been kept in good repair, and haye stood 
the water-test periodically up to 60 Ibs., pressure, we should not 
apprehend any danger from working them a year or two longer. 
‘The act of the iron getting hard and brittle after being in use for 
a length of time has often been pointed out to us by our boiler- 
maker of late ; and, in consequence, we generally recommend that, 
im cases of high pressure boilers, the pressure be lowered; or new 
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boilers introduced, after they have been working from sixteen to 
seventeen years.” 

Before testing, all the brick flues were taken down, so that easy 
access could be got to all parts of the boiler, but it was left sitting 
on its natural seat. The boiler was then filled with water at about 


120 degrees temperature, and a hydraulic pump was then attache1. 
To check of the pressure no fewei than five pressure gauges were 
put on, four of which nearly indicated the same pressure, and tallied 
with ‘the ‘safety valve. At 80 lbs., pressure per square itch, an 
examination was made, and all appeared to be right ; but as soon as 
the pump was started again, the joint of the safety valve was blown 
out; and this stopped proceedings for atime. After this joint had 
tightened, the pressure, was again brought up, and at 85 lbs, the 
joint.of the feed of the pipe at the front end of the boiler began to 
leak, owing to the bulging out of theend. At 100 lbs., a number of 
the longitudial seams of the shell began to “weep” badly. . The 
pressure was then removed, and the ends gauged above and below 
the flues ; and on the pressure being again put on the following was 
the result: Front end, below flues, bulged out in center 3-16 inches 
at 35 Ibs., pressure ; do. do, do., 6-16 inches at 100 Ibs., pressure ; 
front erid, above flues, bulged out in center 4-32 inches, at 35 Ibs., 
pressure, do. do. do., 7-32 inches, at 100 Ibs., pressure ; back end, 
below flues, bulged out in center 4-32 inches, at 35 lbs., pressure ; 
do.,do; do., 5-32 inches, at 100 lbs., pressure. The pressure was 
then brought up to 105 lbs., when the ring seam at the back of the 
taper of the left hand flue began to crack, and the pump. became 
unable to keep up the pressure owing to the great. leakage. This 
joint or seam, when gauged, before testing, measured 2 feet, 32 
inches horizontally by 2 feet 5 inches vertically ; and it gave way by 
crushing inwards on the flat or horizontal side, and remained 
flattened after the pressure was removed. 

This boiler was then removed and sent to the foundry for break- 
ing up ; Mr. Carmichael proceéded to clear away the brick flues 
from the sister boiler. On the 15th of December, 1869, it was 
tested in the same way, having been in use for rather more than 
mineteen years. The flues were gauged, and were found with one 
exception similar to those of No.9. The exceptional one being 1} in. 
oval, ib was attempted to support this flat part by fixing a batten in 
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the line of the shortest axis of the ellipse; but this was not found 
to be of any use, as the plate bulged out below one end of the batten 
and above the other, and loosened it when the strain came on. The 
pressure was noted as before: At 60 tb. pressure, the feed pipe 
began to leak, the end bulgmg out 1-16 inches as before. At 80 lbs. 
the feed valve-joint leaked very much, and the longitudial seams of 
the shell began to “weep.” At 90 lbs. the South, or right hand 
flue, began to crack as if giving way. At 95 lbs., one of the joints 
of the shell, first rings, on the crown of the boiler, commenced to 
spout water, and the pressure could not be kept up, the leakage 
being equal to the supply of the force pump. The joints of the feed 
valve were then tightened, and also parts of the shell caulked, the 
right hand flue being found to be very much flattened. The pressure 
was again put on, but it could not be higher than 80 lbs., as the flue 
had given way so much as to allow the water to escape as fast as it 
was forced in ; so that the highest pressure attained was 95 Ibs., and 
this pressure had so injured the joints and flattened the flues as to 
render further experiment impossible. When taken off their, 
seats, neither of the boilers was found to be corroded, either on the 
shells or flues ; in most places the corners were as sharp and the 
skin of the plates as fresh, as when they left the hand of the boiler- 
maker nineteen years ago. 

These two experiments are eminently instructive, throwing as 
they do considerable light on the fact that old boilers, spparently 
strong and sound, give way sometimes without the slighest previous 
warning, simply because of the deterioration of the iron by use ; a 
deterioration, we may add, the occurrence of which has been flatly 
denied by many engineers in the face of a host of facts to the 
contrary. It also shows that it is not prudent to acccept the rules 
commonly laid down as to the strength of boilers, without qualifica- 
tion. According to Fairbuirn’s rules, the bursting pressure of these 
boilers was about 300 Ibs., on the square inch, yet these failed with 
one-third of this pressure. Whether they would or would not, have 
withstood the pressure, when new it is impossible to say ; but 
judging from the fact that the only deterioration they manifested 
was in the quality, not in the thickness of the plates, the chances are 
that they would not; as brittleness—in other words, absence of 
powers of extension,—is by no means incompatible with a high 
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tensile strength if the strain be gradually applied. At all events, we 
have it demonstrated that boilers should not be worked more than 
fifteen or sixteen years under any circumstances. Mr. Carmichael 
read a part of a report from the boiler-makers who broke the boilers 
up. So brittle were they that it was found almost impossible to get 
some sound test strips which were sent to Mr. Kirkaldy.. The rivet 
heads on the outside of the boiler flew off when the inside heads 
were struck by the hammer and set, so that the material of the rivets 
had deteriorated as much as the plates. As to the original strength 
of the plates, Mr. Kirkaldy, in “Experiments on Wrought Iron and 
Steel,” gives at page 150 the tensile breaking strength per square 
inch of original section, as follows: Glasgow best boiler plate, 
drawn in direction of fibre, 24.04 tons ; do. across 21.8 tons ; Glasgow 
best scrap plate, 22.8 tons ; mean, 22.92 tons. The test strips eut 
from Mr. Carmichael’s boilers gave the following results :—Shell 
plates, direction of fibre, 19.7 tons: do. across, 19.2 tons ; mean, 
19.45 tons. Furnace plates, direction of fibre, 17.1 tons ; do. across, 
15.3 tons ; mean, 16.2 tons. 

It will thus be seen that, acéording to this report of testing, 
compared with Mr. Kirkaldy’s table, while the shell plates have 
deteriorated or weakened from 22.92 tons, to 19.45 tons, the furnace 
plates are decreased in strength from 22.7 tons to 16.2 tons. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that nearly all Scotch iron is cold 
short. 

We trust that many other firms’ will follow the excellent example 
set by Mr. Carmichael, and when possible, test their rejected boilers 
to destruction ashe has done. Even if they will not incur this 
expense, we invite them to send test strips from the broken up 
boilers to Mr. Kirkaldy. A scere of experiments of this kind would 
supply an enormous amount of information of the utmost value to 
engineers. Mr. Peter Carmichael deserves the thanks of the pro- 


fession. He has ours.—Lngineer. 





RT, IX.—PHYSICAL AND FINANCIAL FORCES OF THE 
BELLIGERENTS, FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


TRANSLATZD FROM LA ABEILLE. 


War appearing inevitable, the details which follow, r 
strength of the two powers, who are ready to come to 


7 


something of interest to the reader. 

France after the census of 1866 had a population of 38,067,064 
of which 11,595,348 reside in the cities, and 26,471,716 in the rural 
Districts. The number of foreigners within the territory of France 
is 635,495. The population of the French Colonies is 2,649,678, 
and of the countries placed under French protectorate 3,593,- 
575, making a grand total of 44,535,517 supporting the French 
Government. 

The public debt of France in 1869 amounted to thirteen billions 
of frances, or $2,585,000,000. The expenditures in 1869 were 1,751,- 
241.431 francs. The recs ipts were 1,755,843,203 francs. They just 
balanced each other. 


The French army under the law of 1st, Feb. 1868 is composed of 


the active and reserve c rps, ea h containing {00 000 men, of which 


r 


' 
i 


,] 
' 


he national 
guard mobilé organized within the past year s 550,000. It 


only one half is subject to service in tin 


tan be employed for the defence of the fortifications on the coasts 
rey 
ile 


and frontiers. ational guatd, whic nnot be called out 
except to maintain order, or for local service, can form 250 battalions 
of 2000 men each, or 500,000 men. Tne militia, national euard, the 


regular army, the national guard mobile, and the reserve make thus 
a total of 1,850,000 men. The Regular army is commanded by 
eight marshals : Counts Vailliant,; Baraguay d’Hilliers, Randon, Le 
Beeul, Canrobert, MacMahon, Forey and Bazaine. 

Our despatches indicate the marshals and generals assigned to the 


principal commends, in the prospect 
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¥rance has 119 Forts, of which eight are of the first class: Paris, 
Lyons, Strasburg, Metz, Lisle, Toulon, Brest, and Cherbourg. 
The French navy consisted according to the reports of last year, 


+] 


of the following : 

Number. Guns 

Propellers, iron clad Nae ch «3 ee 1 032 
« nob iron ClMe.. 6. ee. ss s- sss. So ee 2 618 
Side wheel steamers.......... nae 50 116 
Sail vessels. 50 Wee ee 100 914 
439 Lt 680 

There are under construction, besides, eight iron clad steamers, 
propellers, inten » carry 68 guns, and 23 steamers, propellers 
not iron clad, intended to carry 144 guns. These when completed, 
will make the French fleet comprehend 470 vessels, and 4 824 guns 
The French naval force contains 72,446 men. There are two 
vdmirals—Rigault de Genouilly, and Trenouart, six vice admirals 
and thirty rear admiral 
We turnt> Prussia. According to the « us of 3rd. Dee.;1867, 
the total } popul ition of Prussia was 21,043,2 nd this ¢ aitdas 


all the territory absorbed after the victory of Sadowa. The national 


debt of Prussia was 442,639,372 Thalers, or more than $200,000.000, 
The receipts of the Government are about 170 millions of Thalers, 
l the expenditures about 160 millions of Tha 
In Prussia every citizen becomes a soldier when he attains the 


age of. twenty years. He must serve three years in the regular 


army, fowr years in the reserve, andat the end of these seven years 
1 } ] . ] hy — gras lets ° — . 
he 1S enrolled In tie landwehr, or mulitia, fo1 nine years more. 


When discharged from the Landwehr, he is enrolled in the Land- 
sturm until he rea the age of fifty. Of course there are numer- 
ous disqualifications, and exemptions. 

According to the Prussian Military Gazette, th« army is composed 
of 325 battalions of infantry, 278 squadrons of cavalry, of eleven 
egiments of Artillery, and 12 battalions of Engineers, making o 
total of 410,000 men 

If we add to th igures, the contingents of Saxony, Brunswiek, 
Mecklenbureg-Strelitz, and Hesse-Darmstadt, which amount to 53.000 
men, we shall e 28 di posable force of 463,000 men, as the 
mmy of the Coniederation of Northern G 


; 
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Confederacy has military conventions with Baden, Wurtemburg, and 
Bavaria, which should furnish 143,000 men, all of which would 
The reserve, the militia, 


give Prussia the command of 606,000 men. 


and the Landsturm, represent about as many more men. 


The King 


of Prussia is the Commander in Chief of the Army, and General 
De Molte is his Chief of Staff. The regular army is divided into 


eleven corps, or divisions, as follows : 
GENERAL DISTRICTS. 

Keenigsburg, 
Stetin, 
Berlin, 
Magdebourg, 
Posen, 
Breslau, 
Munster, 
Coblentz, 
Schleswig, 
Hanover, 
Cassel, 


CCMMANDANTS: 


Gen. de Manteuffel. 


Prince Fred. William. 
Prince Fred. Charles. 


D’Alvensleben. 
De Steinmetz. 
De Tumpling. 
Zastrow. 
Bittenfeld. 
Manstein. 
Voigts-Rhetz. 
De Plouski. 


Prince Augustus of Wurtemburg commands the corps of the guard 
There are 29 fortified places in the kingdom of Prussia, of which 
five are of the first class. According to the last reports of the 


Prussian navy its strength is as follows : 





VESSELS. NUMBER. GUNS. 
Tron clad. 4 49 
Frigates and Corvettes. 9 202 
Gunboats. 23 54 
Sidewheel Corvettes. : 15 
Sail vessels. 59 315 

98 635 


Besides Prussia hasa large number of ships under construction, 
She has not at this time more than 6 000 men in her navy, but she 
has a reserve of about 4000 men. Such are according to the best 
sources of information, the respective forces of the two powers whose 
armies will very probably meet gach other upon the shores of the 
Rhine and the Baltic. The shock will be very formidable, and 
be fraught, without doubt, with grave consequence to the equilibrium 


of Europe. 

















ART. X.—OKRA PAPER. 
We art RLW ay S eratified to chronicle any suggestion to utilize the 
native products of the South, and have therefore inspected with 
pleasure a specimen of paper manufa tured from the Okra plant, by 
the Chika Sabogue mills near Mobile. It is quite a fair and substan- 
tial article and might be furnished, we should suppose on cheaper 
terms than that of paper made from other stock. We publish a 
letter from Mr. John B. Read which, although long written has 
but recently reached us. 
Trscatoosa, ALA. ) 
Eprror DeBow’s Review, 
New Orteans. J 

Dear Sir, 

I notice in & late number of your Review, an article on 
Esparto grass, as a material for paper making, stating that’ parties 
in Charleston, S. C., were about going into its cultivation on the 
rice lands &c. It has occurred to me, that it might be interesting 
to you, and to them, to learn that we have amongst our established 
home Products, an article that promises, even more, for paper 
making than Esparto, and which is susceptible of cary and extended 
cultivation in almost any part of the United States, on dry uplands 
and also upon low alluvial lands, as rice plantations. I allude 
toany common garden okra, with which all southern people are 
familiar. I enclose a strip printed on pure okra paper made last 
winter at the Chika Sabogue mills near Mobile. You and your 
readers may be interested in its contents, though it has already 
appeared in a number of daily papers. 

Tne Chika Sabogue mill is a first class establishment which has 
used rags only as paper stock, but the result of my experiments 
there last winter, was such, as to determine the proprieters to 
substitute okra for rags as rapidly as possible. Accordingly, ciren- 


lars were printed early in this season urging the cultivation of 
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okra as paper stock, and offering to purchase twelve hundred tons 


dlelivered at the mill, at thirty dollors per ton. In a few months, 
or as soon as okra matures this mill will be prepared to manufacture 
okra paper upon a large scale, and other mills will no doubt soon 
follow suit. A company has been formed in New York to promote 
the new manufacture with an office at No. 48 Pine Street. Mr. E. 
D. Saxton, the very intelligent Secretary of the Okva Paper Company 
will be happy to give further information to parties desiring it. 
Very Respectfully, yours &c., 


JOHN B. READ, 


LL ACOSTA 
BY CARL GUTSEOW. 


usiated ior DeBow’s Review by Mrs. Sarah A. Dortey.) 
ACT. IV.—SCENE IV. 
(Jochia and the others walk forward. ) 
Jochai. Come te the feast! Our joy begins now. 
Why remain? join here, good friends. dudith—Ha! 
Drie. Seest this, Jochai? Qh thou proud 
Bridegroom !—See! 
Deceived in thy merchandize. Heari-chafferer, 
Betrayed even to bankruptcy.—-Behold! 
Come now and spurn me with thy scornful foot 
Before this my only altar. 
(Casts himself passionately at Judith’s feet 
(Manasseh, Siva and a portion of tl 
last Joachai, Santos and the others. 
Mannasseh. Where is my child? 
Silva. Acosta, here. 
Uriel. Behold 
Your niece. De Silva! 


Mannasseh. What ails thee my child? 


~ 
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ute mpls lo raise her. ) 
Softly—my father! 
Feel he r hands! 


1! what is this? Lord of Heav’n so cold! 


ad.) 


bles. Oh Mannasseh! 


Thy only child 


f 


14 
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how to keep faithful to its Love! 


‘ather is sav’d—but only through this 


ry 


’ 


rom off her head the crown of myrtle >) 
» dream’d fair dreams of another world; 
t hopes, bloomed in this dreamy life! 
‘ight spring—fulfilled it all, for me— 


t of summer fracrance—and twas o’er 


was very beautiful my friend! 


joy—exuberant; that yet 

in dying—I still am happy. 
ily Father! forgive dear Father; 

:e to a higher Love- 

her crown to Acosta.) 
lis thine! Take thou my myrtle crown! 


rins out lo him, and dies upon his breast. ) 


roun upon. his lips weeping, lays it ge ntly on 
tien stands erect. ) 

! Thou lovest statues, marbles, 

hand can ever bring thee sad consolation; 
his dear child of yours—to sleep, 


ne rest— 
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Near her. No where else can I find a grave— 
Not with the Christian! Neither with the Jew. 
I am one of the weak who perish by the wayside! 
Yet I hope still some friend may 

Set a poor stone above me, which may say, 

Here rests the ashes of a weary pilgrim, 

Who traveli’d anxious to the land of Truth. 

de gained it not—yet still upon his sun setting; 
Gathered one rosy cloud— "Iwas Love! 

(points to Judith. ) 

Seest thou what Love is? NowI go away— 

[ leave this world to you, this world of wrong; 
Of donbtings and delusions and mistakes, 

Cast your stones still upon the hearts of men 
Like me, who long to behold GOD’S bright face, 
Without the intervention of your Priests. 

[ can bear my agony no longer! 

In this clear age of thought there'll come a time 


When GOD will speak—not Hebrew, Greek, nor Latin, 
ut in the tongue of Truth’s spirit he 

Willreason. The earth hasno room now for 

Old delusions. The wind of thought blows now 

All to strong—too rapid for such duil fires. 


You'll hate to press on—bhbecause you'll not dare 
Toremain behind therace! So, farewell, 
You have triumphed! See! here’s the place to plant 
Your flannting banners! Mannasseh, every 
Sad willow shall recall my memory. 
My guardian Angel! I follow thee—No!— 
Not you! stay where you are, from a distance 
I'l! sive a signal, and you will know you’ve won 
The victory; and I shall win—Freedom. 

He rushes out of the midst of the astonished group, who 
follow him with ier ¢ ye 8. As he goes out beyond, there is 
heard a pistol shot. ) 
( Looking out at the side where Uriel went. ) 
The Church has triumph’d, two offerings are made! 
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De Silva holds him and gazes out and then looks at 
Judith *g body held by Mannassgeh ) 
Oh trifle not with this hour’s stern horror. 
Say, rather there lie two witnesses of 

Faith, whom this wicked world betrayed, and we, 

As we stand here, we may judge ourselves to 

Be—the murderers of this silent pair. 
Yes! go out !—but preach—Forbearance—Mildness— 
Love !—that’s the true faith! Oh the splendid gleam. 
The old sanetuary’s gone, Santos— 

ve what seems true only, have you clear 

janction !—Not what we resolve to hold 
As religion, conquers all, Santos—-No! 
(He strikes his breast.) 
What we believe, it only conquers us— 
The spirit we teach in—conquers others. 
{ The curtain falls. ) 


ART. XII.—TAKING THE CENSUS; OR, THE CHICKEN 

MAN’S EXPERIENCE IN THE TALLAPOOSA DISTRICT. 

BY T. JOHNSON HOOPER. 

We follow the Savannah News in republishing a specimen of 
Southern descriptive talent, which was not inferior to that of Dickens, 
within the very limited field to which it wasconfined. T. John- 
son Hooper was a writer in the style so happily introduced by 
Longstreet and Thompson. It was a description of that portion of 
the English speaking people who inhabit the Southern Atlantic 
States. A more perfect transcript of their thoughts, and language 


cannot possibly be presented than by these observers. It is provin- 
cial, but it illustrates the structure of the English language, as 
transmitted to, and employed by, a people who have undergone but 
little change since the colonial days. We have never doubted that 
in North Carolina and Virginia may be found a representation of 
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exactly the samo state of society and idiomatic structure of language 
which prevailed in England in the days of Elizabeth and of Crom- 
well; for the archmological history of the race, not merely in words, 
but in ideas, purposes, and doctrine, these descriptions are invalua- 
ble, and should be continued. 

From Connecticut to Carolina, there is a general resemblance in 
the words and thoughts with a slight specific difference in their 
adaptation. Poor Hooper! We knew him well. A more generous 
and genial spirit did not exist. He followed the fortunes of the 
Confederate Government from Montgomery to Richmond, was 
elected Clerk of the House of Representatives, and defeated on 
re-election. A few months afterwards he sunk beneath ill health 
superinduced upon a naturally weak constitution, by the habit of 
intemperance. There has been no more natural humorist in the 
South, and indolence aud a love of company alone prevented him 
from having left a literary record in the line of his genius, which has 
not been surpassed. We remember one of his unequalled stories. 
Why should we not tell it here? It was of his hero Simon Suggs, 
whose original was we believe an old gambler in Alabama named 
Byrd. Such men were found throughout the South. They were 
often of respectable families, and more or less property, and not 
nnfrequently were kind husbands and fathers, in their way. The 
wives and children of these men were often greatly liked and re- 
spected, the gambler hiraself rarely plying his trade at home, but 
making long trips to races, the Court House, to the Springs and to 
the cities, where his natural humor and extensive acquaintances 
gave him access to the society of very good people, addicted some- 
times to sports. Simon Suggs was such a man, he had a friendship 
with the Judge of his Circuit, which had lasted since their boyhood. 
So one day towards the last ofa term, the Judge standing in front of 
the Hotel saw Simon who had just tied his horse, advancing toward 
him. He was a tall man and wore the old fashioned garb of a plan- 
ter. A long drab overcoat, a broad brimmed hat, around which 
was a band of crape, leggings of cloth wrapped and tied around 


hislegs. He carried a pair of saddle-bags on his arm and a riding 


switch in his hand. The Judge advanced to mect and speak with 
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him. “ You are late at Court.” 

“Yes, sir, I was helping to fix my cotton press, that was out of 
plumb.” 

“You do not look as cheerful as usual; I*hope allare well? No 
accident ?” 

“Isuppose Judge you have heerd I’ve lost my companion ?” 

“Ah! Indeed! Iamsorry to hear of your misfortune.” 

“Yes Judge, she was a good woman, a heap too good for me, we 
lived together for nigh on to thirty year, and she put up with a great 
deal I had no right to put on her, but she’s gone to a better world, 
where I will try for to follow her.” - 

“Tam glad” said the Judge, “to hear you speak in that manner.” 

“Yes, Judge, I'm gitiin along in years, andit’s time. And you 
are not far behind me, fur we used to ride races on the mill road, 
you know.” 

“T trust,” said the Judge, “I have not been altogether forgetful 
of the truth you tell me, but what persuasion of geligion do you 
prefer ?” 

“Well, Judge there appears to be two sorts; one that depends 
upon fire, and the other upon water. I reckon the old fashioned 
Baptisses are about as safe as any.” 

“T am glad to hear you express yourself in favor of Evangelical 
religion, you used to say a good deal in favor of Universalism.” 

“Jadge;” said the old gambler earnestly; “ I’ve done looked that 
universal hand through. It don’t begin to do to go in on, why, 
Judge, thars nothin’ to fillto; thars nar a par in it: an’ Judge, God 
bless you! it won’t do to try for to bluff old master, fur He sees 
got in your hand.” 


everything you've g 

From the stand point of the gambler, ~there could have been no 
more perfect metaphor, than that drawn from a favorite game. It 
was honestly intended as illustrative, and by no means as irreverent. 

Poor Hooper was but another instance of the wasted genius which 
the South has never realized. We have however kept the reader 
from the very favorable specimen of his style. It will be found 
apposite to the Census investigations which are now again about.te 


open upon us. Ep. Rav. } 
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The collection of statistical information concerning the resources 


and industry of the country, by the assistant marshals who were 
employed to take the last census, was a very difficult work. The 
popular impression, that a tremendous tax would soon follow the 
minute investigation 6f the private aftairs of the people, caused the 
census-taker to be viewed in no better light than that of a tax-gath- 
erer ; and the consequence was, that the information sought by him 
was either withheld entirely’or given with great reluctance. The 
returns therefore made by the marshals, exhibited a very imperfect 
view of the wealth and industrial progress of the country. In some 
portions of the country the excitement against the unfortunate 
officers—who were known as the “chicken men”—made it almost 
dangerous for them to proceed with the business of taking the census; 
and bitter were the taunts, threats, and abuse which they received 
on all hands, but most particularly from the old women of the 
country. The dear old souls could not bear to be catechised about 
the produce of their looms, poultry yards and dairies; and when 
they did “come down” upon the unfortunate inquisitor, it was with 
a force and volubility that were sure to leave an impression. We 
speak from experience, and feeling, on this subject ; for it so hap- 
pened, that the Marshal of the Southern District of Alabama, 
“reposing especial confidence” in our ability, invested us one day with 
all the powers of assistant Marshal ; and arming us with the proper 
quantity of blanks, sent us forth to count the noses of all the men, 
women, children, and chickens resident upon those nine hundred 
square miles of rough country which constitute the county of Talla- 
poosa. Glorious sport? thought we; but it did not turn out so. 
True, we escaped without any drubbings, although we came unpleas- 
antly near catching a dozen, and only escaped by a very peculiar 
knack we have of “sliding out;” but then we were quizzed, laughed 
at, abused, and nearly drowned. Children shouted “Yonder goes 
the chicken man” Men said, “Yes d—n him, he'll be after the 
taxes soon ;” and the old women threatened, if he came to inquire 
about their chickens, ‘to set the dogs on him,’” while the young 
women observed “they did’nt know what a man wanted to beso 
particlar about gals’ ages for unless he was gwine a courtin.” We 
bave some reminiscences. of our official peregrinations that will do 
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to laugh at now, although the occurrences with which they are con- 


14 


nected were, at the time, anything but mirth inspiring to us. 

We rode up one day to the residence of a widow rather past the 
prime of tas FON that period at which nature supplies most 
abundantly the oil which lubricates the hinges of the female tongue; 


oy 


ot 
ib 


and hitching to the fence, walked into the house. 


“Good morning, madam,” said we, in our usual bland, and some- 


what insinuating manner. 
“ Mornin’,” said the widow grufily. 


Drawing our blanks from their case, we proceeded—‘I am the 


man, madam, that takes the census, and es 

“The mischief you are!” said the old termagant. “ Yes, I’ve 
hearn of you; Parson W. told me you was coming, and I told him 
jist what I tell you, that if you said ‘cloth’ ‘soap’, ur ‘chickens’, to me, 
I'd set the dogs on ye. Here, Bull! here, Pomp!” Two wolfish 
curs responded to the call for Bull and Pomp, by coming to the 


i bo 


door, smelling at our feet with a slight grow!, and then laid down 


“Now,” continued the old savage, “them’s the severest 


> 


oa the steps. 
dogs in this country. Last week Bill Stonecker’s two year old steer 
jumped my yard fence, and Bull and Pomp tuk him by the ,throat, 
and they killed him afore my boys could break ’em loose, to saye the 
world,” 

“Yés ma‘am,” said we meekly; “Bull and Pomp seem to be very 
fine dogs.’ 

“You may well say that; what I tells them to do they do—and ifI 
was to I sick them on your old h 2 hy r, ie y deat him up afore you 
could say Jack Roberson. And its jist what I shall do, if you try to 
pry into my concarns. They are none vot ur business, nor Van 
Buren’s nuther, I reckon. Oh, old Va inburen! I wish I had you 
here, you old rascal! I'd show you - d—I’d make Bull and 


Pomp show you how to be sendin’ out men to take down what little 


stuff people's got, jist to tax it, when its taxed enough a’ready!’ 

All this time we were perspiring through fear of the fierce 
guardians of the old widow’s portal. At length, when the widow 
paus d, we ré marked that as she was determined not to answer 
questions about the #1 luce of her farm, we would just set down 
the age, sex, and complexion of cach member of her family. 
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“No sich a thing—you'll do no sich thing,” said she; I’ve got five 
in family, and that’s all you'll git from me. Old Van Buren must 
have a heap to do, the drotted old villyan, to send you to take down 
how old my children is. I’ve got five in my family, and they are all 
between five and a hundred years old; they are all plaguy sight 
whiter than you, and whether they are he or she, is none of your 
concarns.” 

We told her we would report her to the Marshal, and she would 
be fined, but it only augmented her wrath. 

“ Yes! send your marshal, or your Mr. Van Buren here, if you’re 
bad off to—let ‘em come—leit Mr. Van Buren come”—looking as 
savage as @ Bengal tigress—‘ Oh, I wish he would come”—and her 
nostrils dilated, and her eyes gleamed—* I'd eut his head off!” 

“That might kill him,” we ventured to remark, by way of a joke. 

“Kill him! kill him—oh—if I had him hear by the years Ireckon 
I would. kill him. A pretty fellow to be eating his vittils out’n gold 
spoons that pore people’s taxed for, and raisin’ an army to get him 
made king of Ameriky—the oudacious, nasty, stinking old scamp!’ 
She paused a moment, and then resumed. “And now, mister, jist 
put down what I tell you on that paper, and don’t be telling no lies 
to send to Washington city. Jist put down ‘Judy Tompkins, ageable 
woman and four children.” 

We objected to making any such entry, but the old hag vowed it 
should be done, to prevent any misrepresentation of her case. We, 
however, were pretty resolute, until she appealed to the couchant 
whelps, Bull and Pomp. At the first glimpse of their teeth, our 
courage gave way, and we made the entry ina bold hand across a 
blank schedule—“Judy Tompkins, ageable woman and four children.” 

We now begged the old lady to dismiss her canine friends, that 
we might go out and depart; and forthwith mounting our old black 
we determined to give the old soul a parting fire. Turning half 
round, in order to face her, we shouted— 

“Old ‘oman !” 


“Who told you to call me old ’oman, you long-legged, hatchet- 
faced whelp, you? Ill make the dogs take you off that horse if you 
give me any more sarse. What do you want?” 


2 
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“ Do you want to, get married ? 

“ Not to you if I do!” 

“ Placing our right thumb on the nasal extremity of our counte- 
nance, we said, “You needn’t be uneasy, old ’un, on that score— 
thought you might suit sore-legged Dick S——- up our way, and 
should like to know what to tell him he might count on, if he come 
down next Sunday!” 

“ Here, Bull!” shouted the widow, “sick him, Pomp!” but we 
cantered off, unwounded, fortunately, by the fangs of Bull and Pomp 
who kept up the chase as long as they could hear the cheering voice 
of their mistress—‘Si-c-k, Pomp—sick, sick, si-c-k him, Bull— 
suboy! suboy! suboy”! 

Our next adventure was decidedly a dangerous one. Fording the 
Tallapoosa river, where its bed is extreemly uneven, being formed 
of masses of rock full of fissures, and covered with slimy green 
moss, when about two thirds of the way across, we were hailed by 
Sol Todd from the bank we were approaching. We stopped to hear 
him more distinctly. 

“ Hellow! little ‘squire, you a-chicken hunting to-day ?” 

Being answered affirmatively, he continued—“You better mind 
the holes in them ere rocks—if your horse’s foot gits hitched in ’em 
you'll never gitit out. You see that big black rock down to your 
right? Well, there’s good bottom down below that. Strike down 
thar, outside that little rifle—and now cut right into that smooth 
water and come across!” 

We followed Sol’s directions to the letter and plunging into the 
smooth water, we found it to be a basin surrounded with steep ledges 
of rock, and deep enough to swim the horse we rode. Round and 
round, the poor old black toiled without finding any place at which 
he could effect a landiag, so precipitous were the sides. Sol occa- 
sionally asked us “if the bottom wasn’t first rate,”but did nothing to 
help us. At length we scrambled out, wet and chilled to the bone—for 
it was a sharp September morning—and continued our journey, not a 
little annoyed by the boisterous, roaring laughter of the said Solomon, 
at our picturesque appearance. 


We had not more than got out of hearing of Sol’s cachianatory 
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explosions, before we met one of his neighbors, who gave me to 


ducking we had just received was but the 


understand that the 
fulfilment of a threat of Sol’s, to make the “chicken man” takea 
swim in the “Buck Hole.” He had heard of our stopping on the 
opposite side of the river the night previous, and learning our inten- 
tion to ford just where we did, fixed himself on the bank to insure 
our finding the way into the “Buck ” 
This information brought our nap right up, and requesting Bill 
Splawn to stay where he was till we returned, we galloped back to 
Sol’s, and found that worthy, rod on shoulder, ready to leave on a 
fishing excursi 
“Sol, old fellow,” said we, “that was a most unfortunate lunge I 


made into that hole in the river—lI’ve lost twenty-five dollars in 


specie out of my coat pocket, and I'm certain it’s in that hole, for I 
felt my pocket get light while I was scuffling about in there. The 
money was tied up tight in a buck skin pouch, and I must get you 
to help me get it.” 

This of course, was a regular old-fashioned lie, as we had not 
seen the amount of' ‘cash mentioned as lost in a “coon’s age.” It 
took, however, pretty well; and Sol concluded, as it was a pretty cold 

, 


spell of weather for ihe season, and the water was almost like ice, 
that half the conten's of tie buck skin pouch would be just about 


fair for recovering it. After some chaffering, we agreed that Sol 
should dive for the money ‘‘on shares,” and we went down to the 
3 *. , ; ’ , 
river, to point out the precise spot at which our pocket “grew light.” 
l 


We did so with anxious exactness, and Sol soon denuded himself 


and went under the water in the “Buck Hole,” “like a shuffler duck 


with his wing broke.” Puff! puff! as he rose to the surface. “Got 
it, Sol!” “No dang it, here goes again”’—and Sol disappeared a 
second time. Puff! puff! and considerable rattle of teeth as Sol 
once more rose into “upper air.” “What luck oldhorse?” “By 
jings, I felt it that time, but somehow it slid out of my fingers.” 
Down went Sol again, and up he came after the lapse of a minute, 
still without the pouch. “Are you right sure, ’squire, that you lost 
it in this hole,” said Sol, getting out upon a large rock, while the 
chattering of his teeth divided his words into rather more than their 
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legitimate number of syllables. “Oh, perfectly certain Sol, perfectly 
certain. You know twenty-five dollars in hard money weigh a pound 
er two. I didn’t mention the circumstances when I first came out 
of the river, because I was so scared and confused that I didn’t 
remember it—but I know just as weil when the pouch broke through 
my pocket, as can be !” 

Thus reassured, Sol took the water again, and, as we were in a 
hurry, we requested him to bring the pouch and half the money te 
Dadeville, if his diving should prove successful. 

“To be sure I will,” said he, and his blue lips quivered with cold, 
and his whole frame shook from the same cause. 

The “river ague,” made Sol shake worse than that, that fall. 

But we left him diving for the pouch industriously, and no doubt 
he would have got it, if it had been there! 

Our next encounter was with an old lady notorious in her neigh- 
borhood for her garulity and simple-mindedness. Her loquacity 
knew no bounds; it was constant, unremitting, interminable, and 
sometimes laughably silly. She was interested in quite a large 
chancery suit which had been “dragging its slow length along” for 
several years, and furnished her with a conversational fund which 
she drew upon extensively, under the idea that its merits could never 
be sufficiently discussed. Having been warned of her propensity, 
and being somewhat hurried when we called upon her, we were 
disposed to get through business as soon as possible, and without 
hearing her enumeration of the strong points of her law case. 
Striding into the house, and drawing our papers— 

“Taking the census, ma’am ?” quothed we. 

“Ah! well! yes! bless your soul, honey take a seat. Now do! 
Are you the gentleman that Mr. Yan Buren has sent cut to take the 
sensis ? I wonder! well, good Lerd look down, how was Mr. Van 
Buren and family when you seed him ?” 

We explained that we had never seen the president; didn’t “know 
him from a side of sole leather;” and we had been written to, to take 
the census. : 

“Well, now, thar agin! Love your soul! Well, I spose Mr. Van 
Buren writ you a letter, did he? No? Well, I spose some of his 
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officers done it—bless my soul? Well, God be praised, there 
mighty little here to-take down—times is hard, God's will be done ; 
but looks like people can’t git their jest rights in this country ; and 
the law is all for the rich and none for the poor, praise the Lord. 
Did you ever hear tell of that case my boys has got agin old Simpson? 
Looks like never will git to the eend on it; glory to his name! 
The children will suffer, I’m mightily afeerd; Lord give us grace. 
Did you ever see Judge B——? Yes? Well, the Lord preserye us! 
Did you ever hear him say what he was agwine to do in the boys’ 
case agin Simpson? No! Good Lord! Well, squire, will you. ax 
him the next time y yz seo him, and write me word; and tell him 
what [ say; I’m nothing but a poor widow, and my boys has got no 
larnin, and old Simpson tuk ’em in. It’s a mighty hard case on my 
bon any xy yw. They ought to ha’ had a mighty good start, ail on 


‘em; but God bless you, that old man has used ’em up twell they 
aint able to buy a creetur to plough with. Itsa mighty hard case, 


and the will ouchtn’t never to a been broke, but———” 
and tne Wl: g ’ 

Here we ¢ nverpos 1, and t Idthe old lax ly that or ir time was preci 1g 
—that we Wi hed to f ike the num} er of her family, an lthe produce 
raised by her last year, and be off. After a good deal of trouble, we 





sot through with the descriptions of the members of the family, dua 
the ‘© stati tical table” as far as the article “cloth.” 
“How many yards of cotton cloth did you weave in 1840, ma’am?”’ 
“Well now! The Lord have merey!—less see! Yon know Sally 
Hiccins that used to live down in the Smith settlement ?—poor 
thing, her daddy druv her off on the ’count of her havin’ a little “un, 
noor creett r{- pool ral, she couldn’t help it, I dare say. Well, 
ol 


Sally she come to stay ‘long wi’ me when tl 1 man druvy her away 
and she was a powerful good hand fo weave, and I did think: she’d 


help mea power. Well, arter she'd bin’ here awhile, her baby, hit 
took sick, and old Miss Stringer she undertuk to help it—she’s a 
powerful good hand, old Miss Stringer, on roots, and yearbs, and 


. 


2.9% . - 7 . ¥ 9 1 . f ’ , 
? ’ i, wr? ~ ’ « ade 


ich like! Y@GLL, THE J a i00K GOWD irqm above! ‘she ma Lb sort 


tea, @S i was a : thi) l j gi L to Sally’s baby, but it got 
euss—the md she gin it e. and gin it tea, and 
looked lik e more she gin it tea, the more 


My dear madam, I am ina hurry—please tell me how many 
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yards of cotton cloth you wove in 1840. I want to get through 


with you and go on.” 


“Well, well, 1 Lord-a-merey! who'd a thought you'd a bin so 
nappish Wel $a sayin’; Sal’s child, hit kept agettin wus: 


and old Miss Stringer she kept a giving it yearb tea twell at last tho 


child hit looked like hit would die any how; and "bout the time tho 


child was wust, old Daddy Sykes he come along, and he said if we'd 
git some night-shed berries, and stew ’6m with a lit cream and 


some hog’s lard—now old daddy Sykes is a mighty fine old man, an 
he gin the boys a heap of mighty good counsel about that ease- 
boys, says he, I'll tell you what you do: you go—— 

“In God’s name, old lady,” said we, “tell us about your cloth, and 
let the sick child and Miss Stringer, Daddy Sykes, the boys, and t] 
lawsuit go to the devil. I’m in a hurry!” 

“Gracious bless your dear soul! don’t git aggrawated. T was fist 
a tellin’ you how it come I didn’t weave no cloth last year.’ 

“Oh, well you didn’t weave any cloth last year. Good! we'll vo 


on to the next artic 


“Yes! you see the child hit begun to swell and turn yallary and 
hit kept a wailin’ its eyes and a nioanin’, and 1 knowed mea tk 


“Never mind about the child——just tell me the value of the poultry 


you raised last year.” 





“Oh, well—yes—-the chickens you mean. Why, the Lord lov 
your poor soul, i reckon you never in your born days seen a po 
creetur have the luck that I did—and looks like we never shall hav. 
good luck agin; for ever since old Simpson tuk that case up to the 
chancery court- -” 

“Never mind the case; lets hear about the chickens if 4 
please.” 

“God bless you, nobey, the ow: aest oyea th Gia the best 
half what I did raise. Every ble sed night the Lord sent, they'd 
come and set ov the comb of the house, and heo-hoo-, , and ons 


night particklar, I remember, I had jisi got up to get the nighishec 


J ’ : ! 47 — ara tly 
salve to ’nint the little gal with— 


©» 
‘* Well, well, what was the value of what you cid 1 
“The Lord above look down! They got so bad—the owls did 
that they tuk the old hens, as well’s the young chickens. The night 
I was telling ’hout, I hearn somethin wall! squall! and says, J 
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bet that’s old Speck that nasty oudacious owl’s got; for I seen lier 
go to roost with her chickens, up in the plum tree /ornenst the 
smoke house. SoI went to whar old Miss Stringer was sleepin’, 
and says I, Miss Stringer! Oh! Miss Stringer! sure’s you're born, 
that stinkin’ owl’s got old Speck out’n the plum tree; well, old Miss 
Stringer she turned over ’pon her side like, and says she, what did 
you say, Miss Stokes? and says I 4 

We began to get very tired, and signified the same‘to the old lady 
and begged she would answer us directly, and without any cireum- 
locution. 

“The Lord Almighty love your dear heart, honey, I’m tellin’ you 
as fast as Ikin. The owl’s they got worse and worse; after they'd 
swept old Speck and her gang, they went to work on ’tothers, and 
Bryant (that’s one of my boys), he ‘lowed he’d shoot the pestersome 
ereeturs—and so one night arter that, we hearn one holler, and 
Bryant, he tuk the old musket and went out, and sure enough, there 
was owley, (as he thought), a-settim’ on the comb of the house; so he 
blazed away and down come———-what on airth did come down, do 
you reckon, when Bryant fired ?” 

“ The owl, I suppose.” 

“No sich a thing, no sich! the owl warn’t thar. "Twas my old 
house-cat come a tumblin’ down, spittin’, sputterin’ and scratchin’, 
and the fur a flyin’ every time she jumped, like you’d a busted a 
feather bed open: Bryant he said, the way he come to shoot the cat 
instead of the owl, he seed something white——” 

“For Heaven’s sake Mrs. Stokes, give me the value of your poultry, 
or say you will not! Do one thing or the other.” 

“Oh, well, dear love your heart. I reckon I had last year nigh 
about the same as I’ve got this.” 

“Then tell me how many dollars worth you have now, and the 
thing’s settled.” 

“Tl let you see for your self,” said the widdw Stokes, and taking 
an ear of corn out of a craek between the logs of the cabin, and 
shelling off a handful, she commenced scattering the grain, all the 
while screaming, or rather screeching—“ chick—chick—chick— 
ehick-ee—chick-ee—chick-ee-ee ! ” 

Here they came, roosters, and hens, and pullets, and little chicks 
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—crowing, cackling, chirping; flying and fluttering over beds, chairs, 
and tables; alighting on the old woman’s head and shoulders, 
fluttering against her sides, pecking at her hands, and creating a din 
and confusion altogether indescribable. The old lady seemed delight- 
ed, thus to exhibit her feathered “ stock,” and would occasionally 
exclaim—“ a nice passel, ain’t they—a nice passel!” But she never 
would say what they were worth; no persuasion could bring her to 
the point; and our papers at Washington contain no estimate of the 
value of the widow Stoke's poultry, though, as she said herself, she 
had “a mighty nice passel !” 


—_—_————- +4 2r-o 


ART. XTIL—RAILWAY ECONOMY IN ENGLAND. 





STATISTIOS OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE. 





{Condensed from a paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, by J. T. Harrison,— 
reported in Herapath.} 

Diagrams were exhibited, giving a synopsis for twenty of the 
principal railways in England and Scotland, which represented about 
85 per cent. of the entire capital expended in the United Kingdom. 
The whole were classified according to the proportion of 

INCOME FROM PASSENGERS. 

The most striking feature was the large numerical proportion of 
third class passengers, yielding the largest revenue. It was thought 
that there were general principles. which, with allowances for variable 
circumstances, might prove useful guides ; and it was deduced that 
where low rates filled the trains, a moderate difference in them 
effectually sorted the passengers, and tended to increase the demand 
for first and second class tickets for long journeys. 

Attention was then drawn to the 

GOODS TRAFFIC, 
and to the great importance of favorable gradients where the minera] 
traffic was in excess. 

On the question of the further 

EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS, 
it was urged that many lines might be constructed at a cost of from 
£3,000 to £5,000 per mil¢, provided the landowners would sell their 
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land for the purpose at the ordinary market value, that the Board 
of Trade would allow level crossings, and that gradients as steep as 
1 in 20 or 1 in 30 were adopted. Also, that such lines, economically 
worked with light engines and low traffic expenses, would prove at 
the same time beneficial as feeders to the main, lines. 

Attention was next directed to the striking similarity on the 
different lines of the per centage of 


EXPENDITURE ON THE GROSS RECEIPTS, 


which ayeraged about 48:4 per cent.,—-and the combined expenditure 
for maintenance, rolling stock, and locomotive power, which gener- 
ally exceeded 50 per cent. of the total expenditure, the other } heavy 


item being about 30 per cent. for traffic expenses. 


=] 
of way for 12 months varied from 6}d. to 
deducting £56 per mile for constants, the cost varied from 43d. t 
7 


61d., averaging about 54d. per train mile. Carriage repairs varied 
“ain mile. i great number of trucks in the 


from 1}d. to oe] per 
yal trade were the property of colliery owners. The total locomo 
tive char; yes werk from 8d. to 9d. per train mile. The repairs 
amounted to about 3)d, per train mile, when the mineral traffic was 
heavy, and from 2}d. to 3d., on the passenger lines south of London 
Under the head of 
RUNNING EXPENSES, 
the item of wages was strikingly similar on all the lines, being about 
24d. per train mile. The cost of fuel per train mile varied greatly. 
On the southern lines, where the consumption was small, the cost 
was 3d. or 4d. per train mile ; on the northern where the consumption 
was large, but the price small, it was enly about 2d. The actual 
consumption might be taken on the passenger lines at 30ibs., on tho 
extensive systems of the Great Western, the North Western, and 
the Great Northern at 40fbs.; and on other lines having a mixed 
goods and mineral traffic at 50Ibs.; whilst on the mineral lines, where 
the amount of shunting and piloting was'very large, it rose to about 
60Ibs., per train mile. 
The 
PERCENTAGE OF NET REVENUE 

on the total capital expended exceeded 5 per cent. per annum on 
eight lines ; was between 4 and 5 per cent. on four ; 3 to 34:on two ; 
and only in two cases was it under 3 per cent. This was influenced 
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by the cost of construction and character of traffic. The amount 
available for dividénd was dependent on the percentage on the 
total capital. When this fell below 43 per cent. the stockholders 
dividend was diminished to supply the deficiency, and vice versa ; it 
depended most on the burdens to be borne ; but where lines could 
bona fide pay all their engagements, and have a surplus to divide, the 
elasticity of the railway system seemed to promise at an early date 
a fair rate of dividend. Two large funds for 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL 
were next considered : the National debt which amounted to seven 
hundred and fifty millions sterling, and gave a return of 26} 
millions per annum, or 3§ per cent., which was a burden on the 
industry and capital of the country; and the capital expended on rail- 
ways; which amounted to 500 millions sterling, giving a return of 20 
millions or 4 per cent. per annum ; whilst a sum nearly equal tothe 
interest on the National Debt was annually expended in labor and 
materials. 
It appeared that 54 per cent, of the railway ¢apital had been 

EXPENDED since 1849, 
in which year it amounted to £228,747,779 ; whereasin 1867 it was 
£502,262,887. The length of railways had more than double, being 
6,032 miles in 1849, and 14,247 in 1867. The length of double line 
was increased from 5,034 to 7,844 miles, or 56 per cent. ; whilst the 
single lines had been increased 542 per cent., or from 998 miles.in 
1849, to 6,403 miles in 1867. Notwithstanding this the cost per 
mile was maintained at from £33,000 to £36,000. per mile. . This 
was explained ‘by the general traffic having increased 240 per cent., 
and the goods traffic 400 per cent., whilst the capital expenditure was 
only 120 per cent. This augmented traffic demanded. extensive 
increase of rolling stock, siding, and station accommodation, 
especially for goods. The traffie was still largely on the increase, 
and this would necessarily delay the closing of the capital accounts, 
which was desirable. 

The 
URDENS ON RATLWAY PROPERTY 

as they affected the original Shareholders and the proposa’s for 
relieving these burdens to some extent, were next considered. One 
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of these propesals was, that. Government should take upon itself 
the responsibility of the loan capital at an equitable price, and it 
was argued that as they could borrow money ata low rate of interest, 
they might benefit the railway companies and the public by an 
arrangement for gradually extinguishing the loans and reducing the 
fares and rates. The other proposal was, that the well established 
Companies should associate, and issue their joint stock in exchange 
for loans contracted by any of the Associated Co’s: The objection 
for this was, on the part of some, that they were consolidating their 
stock and taking other steps te improve their position, which posi- 
tion would not be improved by such an association. The undoubted 
value of railway property fully justified some attempt to forma 
railway fund system, in which trust-money might be deposited and 
be readily redeemed in the public market when wanted. 


——_———_+~+ @ p+ —______ 


ART. XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Por a Borrom rm tHe Tus.—The Montgomery Advertiser of Sunday, 
speaking of affairs in that city says : 

“There is a universal complaint of tight times, and money is very 
scarce. This looks very singular when it is reflected that 
70,000 bales of cotton have been sold here inside of twelve months. 
Money would have been plentiful if it had not been sent to the West 
for corn and bacon. The events in Europe may teach our people 
that it would have been wisdom to plant more corn or grain.” 

Macon has sold mere cotton than that, and is in the same condi- 
tion. You cannot fill a tab which has no bottom to it ; but stop the 
outflow and it will soon be full. 

Our friends will pardon us, but it will take something more than 
domestic corn and bacon to put a bottom in the Southern tub. The 
cotton money is sent North and East, as well as West. There is 
more than ten times as much cotton money exchanged against goods 
and other commodities imported, as before the war. The slaves on 
a cotton plantation were fed, clothed, lodged, and cared for in sick- 
ness and health by the planter. These prime elements were in 
great part furnished from the plantation. The goods purchased for 
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the slave were substantial but not eostly. The average expended in 
the purchase of these articles would not have exceeded $17 to $20 
per head. The freedman now purchases everything that is not 
furnished by contract, and his expenditures are not less than $150 a 
head. This cotton money all finds its way into the stores. Now 
this is a fair argument why the South can now manufacture, since it 
has this immense home demand. It also shows what has gone with 
the bottom of the tub. When the South begins to spin, weave, and 
print its own cotton, build its own machinery, and implements of 
agriculture, and all the articles which enter into its domestic econo- 
my, then the planters money will be turned over to. the mechanic 
and kept in the neighborhood. Naturally if the bottom be ont of 
the tub we should send to the mechanic to replace it. [Ep. Rey.] 


Waar rae rare War cost—Will never be fully known. We may 
guess and estimate, but can never reach the vast sum total of its 
pecuniary losses to the North and South. Sober Southerners have 
reckoned theirs at not less than $5,000,000,000 and Northern finan- 
ciers and statesmen put ours at an equal amount; but even these. 
huge, appalling estimates do not give an adequate conception of what, 
the whole country has suffered. 

On this point we are learning, and shall continue to learn, more 
and more. Commissioner Wells, the best authority we have, gives 
in his recent report to Congress, an estimate of the cost of the war. 
The Government spent, in war expenses, and expenses growing out. 
of the war, down to June 30th, 1870, $4,171,914,498. This excludes 
what the Administration would have cost had there been no war, 
and may be called the net cost to the Government of the rebellion. 
To this, however must be added a number of items which Mr. Wells. 
gives thus :— 





Pensions, capitalized at eight years purchase>............<+<:weee% 200,000,000, 
Increase of State debts, mainly on war account................. 136,000,000, 
County, city, and town indebtedness increased on account of the 

war “(estimated). . Pe ee 
Expenditures of States, counties, cities and towns, on account of 

the-war, not represented by funded debt (estimated)..........- 600,000,000 
Estimated loss to the loyal States from the diverson and suspension 

of industry, and the reduction of the American marine and carry- 

inar UNE. s bah GAGS du ods i oc cUb Eph a sbado sappve cbhr cnseae ce: 1,200°000, 000, 
Hstimated direct expenditures and loss of property by the Confed-, 

erate States... .- ore t aeher Seite 66 SM One dine oapedtiasneo.cnbede,- ai 2, 700,000,000, 

Wits makes'a total Tons Of 53.625 esis oP. etc 9,207,000, 000, 


—The Advocate of Peace, 
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Invention Ports or Enrry.—The new Tax and Tariff Bill contains a 
provision for the direct importation of Foreign Merchandise, other 
than Wines and Spirits, into the cities of St. Louis, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, via New York, without detention or warehousing or 
examination at New York or the prepayment of duties. The Bill 
provides that the goods shall be trasferred directly from the ship to 
the railway, or other transportation for the West,as in Bond,ypon the 
presentation of the original invoice and Consular certificate to the 
Collector of the Port of New York. Thesame principle applies to any 
other city of not less than 150,000 inhabitants, and of course ta 
such cities as Philadelphia,Baltimore and New Orleans importing via 
New York in place of direct from Europe. It applies also to San Fran- 
cisco to the arrival of merchandise from China, Japan and Australia, 
destined for the ports of Atlantic or for European ports. 

This new measure will undoubtedly increase the business of 
direct importation at St Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati, besides facili- 
tating importations for Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c., ordered in New 
York. At present there is about five millions of Customs per annum 
deposited at New York for the outports, because of the old regula- 
tions in regard to inspection,valuation, &c.,at New York, all of which 
Involve numerous expenses and most vexatious delays. 

We confess that we are not surprised at the passage of this meas- 
ure. The delays and expenses—we will say nothing of the suspicion 
of corrupt practices—in passing goods through New York, destined to 
the out ports, are perhaps not altogether exceptional, as similar 
grievances are no doubt endured by many of our own honest imports 
ers, but they are evils that can be and should be avoided, and we 
are far from blaming the Representatives of the West in the Senate 
and house of Representatives for so changing the law as to make 
such tribute to New York pnnecessary.—N. Y. Daily Times. 


Sounp Sznsz.—There are a great many stupid things written about 
war. The story of Moltke sitting coraposedly in his cabinet in 
Berlin, quietly arranging the Austria campaign from incipiency to 
its conclusion, is among the most absurd—more fitting for the 
romances of Madame Mublbach than for a future historian. As we 
well know, campaigns change their general character every hour, 
apd though combined efforts of various army corps wide apart must 
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Have some dontinuity etideavoring to centre ofi some given point, 
why, two inches more rain-fall, the rise of a river, an hour’s delay 
of ammuniton or subsistence, even the capture of a courier, may 
cliange the best of plans. He is the great general who is ready to 
suit his actions to the changing incidents—Who can turn the imprevu 
to his advantage. It is sheer nonsense to think of any single man, 
miles away from the sound of guns, playing the chanceful game of 
war as telegraph operators would chess, with the wires.—Savannah 
News. 





Cawat at Suez.—Our Italian Consul at Suez, Signor Lambertenghi; 
gives 4 most cheering account of operations on the canal for 1869, 
and thé opening months of 1870. He states that all the steamers 
passing from Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, and Triests, to Bombay, 
have returned with cargoes so valuable that the profits on the home 
trip alone defrayed the whole expensé of the voyage, and left margin 
enough to justify the establishment of regular lines: The interest 
taken by Italy in the new water highway to the Hast is very great, 
and the advaniags to Mediterranean contmerce is félt more and more 
every day. Our manufacturers are recéiving both Indian and 
Egyptian cotton in large quantities, and are working on it with good 
will. This fact seems to bear favorably on your future exportation 
of that staple to Great Britain, where more will be required to make 
up for the lack of what we consume. Thus do the improvements of 
science and the growth of trade, in one quarter of the Globe assist 
their advance in others; Italy is working with earnestness to 
résume her high place of former ages, with the help of all these 
favoring circumstances, and, with excellent prospects. 

The East India cotton trade has improved greatly under favorable 
advices fron Hurope, and it is discovered that the manufacturers 
of the countries lying along the Mediteranean, haye been so greatly 
stimulated by the easy and cheap supplies of the raw material 
passing from the East through the Suez Canal, that the greater 
quantity of the Bombay cotton shipments are taken up before it 
reaches British ports. This fact will ultimately redound to the 
benefit of our own producers, and the expectation is that they will 
be largely called upon; ere the present season be over, to supply 
deficiences: The effect of the Canal will be more and more felt 
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every day, and thus far, American trade has no reason to complain 
although any aid from the quarter in question was hardly anticipat- 
ed on this side of the Ocean—at least, it was not looked for, at sd 
éarly a date. 


Ovr Mercantitze Manive.—A citizen censures the American navy 
and says : 

The country is awakened to the fact that there is a swarm of 
officers and men living at the public expense, but no Navy. During 
thése many years, not one essential, original improvement has been 
developed by the Navy department; what improvements and 
changes in construction have been made, were forced upon it or 
taken from outside inventions. 

He proposes a change : ; 

If Congress would apply a part of the enormous appropriations to 
the Navy to assist individuals in constructing such ‘ships as are 
wanted, which would be mostly self-sustaining in being usefully 
employed and available at any time for warfare purposes, it would 
soon infuse new life into the commerce and ‘trade of our whole 
country. It would take but a few millions to begin and a few to 
sustain them. It would infuse competition and ingenuity, would 
develop skill and arts for any needed construction, and practical 
mariners weuld be always on hand in time of need. By this the 
Navy would be in the heart of our people, a congenial part of our 
life, strength and wealth. 


AgricutruraL Coneress.—It is proposed to hold the first meeting 
of a Central and United Organization, “the object of which shall be the 
promotion of improved methods of culture, the improvement of our 
labor system, the encouragement of foreign immigration, and the 
diversification of Agricultural productions,” at Augusta, Ga., on the 
26th, of October next, on the occasion of the holding of the great Fair 
of the “ Cotton States Mechanics’ and the Agricultural Fair Associa- 
tion.” All Agricultural and Mechanic’s Associations in the Southern 
States are invited to send delegates, who will be returned for one 
fare on the railroads. 
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Corpren Propvcer.—We compile the following from the Portage 
Lake Mining Gazette’s (February 17.) detailed annual review. The 
following is the copper product, district by district : 





NO. OF MINES. TONS. 1868: 

Portage Lake district,............+..: 5 Cf 

Keweenaw district,...... dines © aun 7 2 656 anit 

Ontonagon district,.................. 12 wee Tort ss 

ea c in es 5 oie nas tls lees 3 15,287 13,048 
Pr 2 PSP, OT ee es ne 2.239 


The ingot copper produced amounted to 12,200 tons, valued at 
$5,368,000, compared with 9985 tons in 1868, worth $4,592,000. 
The total gross product ‘since 1845 has been 128,275 tons; the 
total of ingot copper 99,448 tons, valued at $56,661,000. The busi- 
ness of 1869 has required assessments On the stock ‘6f eight compa- 
nies of from 15 cents to $2 per sHare, the sum this raised being 
$176,000. Since 1845, 110 companies ae paid in assessments 
(from $2,000 Sharon to $910,000 Isle Royale, each) $16,646,500. 
Among those requiring the greatest ale have been the Albany 
and Boston (con glomerated), $615,000; Amygdaloid, $470,000; Cop- 
per .Falls, $510,000; Hancock, $530,000; Hecla, $500,000; Huron, 
$500,000 ; bl le Royale, $910,000; Minnesota, $436,000; Pennsylvania; 
$500,000; Phoenix, $760,000; Shelden and Columbian, $460,000; 
South Pewabic, $500,000; Toltec, $420,000. These mines have paid 
an aggregate of $300,000 dividends from the earnings of 1869, 
excess of $124,000 over the amount of assessments of other eompa- 
nies. The total of dividends declared from the beginning—nine 
mines—has been $6,370,000. The total proceeds, sales of copper 
and assessments, has been thus : $73,807,500—$66,837,500 in excess 
of dividends. The percéntage of dividends to total proceeds has 
been 8.07; of dividends to-copper sales, 11.24, and of dividends to 
assessments, 38.26. The gross tons of iron ore shipped from 13 
mines amounted to 643,238, compared with 493,200 in 1868, an 
increase of 149,948 tons. The total pig iron product—ten mines— 
was 38,504 tons, against 36.425 tonsin 1868, an increase of 2,079 
tons. ‘The total product since 1856 has been : ore, 2,912,224 tons 
vie, 191,312, valued at $22,460,005. 
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Deat or Capra Josken Lanpity.—One by one our old citizens 
are leaving us—leaving for that “bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.” On Tuesday evening last, died Captain Joseph Landry, 
at the ripe age of 80 years. He was a veteran of 1814-15, having 
commanded a company taised in this parish for active service during 
that memorable campaigt, and which participated in the battle of 
New Orleans on the 8th January, 1815: Of those who served in 
that war from this parish, but few remain, and they are so far 
advanced in years and infirmity, that the time cannot be long before 
they must answer to the great roll call above. Those who knew 
Captain Landry esteemed him for his many noble and endearing 
qualities, while strangers learned to value his worth from the lips 
of his friends.—His funeral was one of the largest ever seen in this 
parish, and amid the concourse were seen the few companions of 
his military days, who yet linger this side the grave: To his family 
we extend our heartfe]t sympathy, and join with them in the hope 
that his noble spirit has reached the mansions of Eternal Rest. 
— Opelousas Journal. 





Tue Ixpvusrriat, Scnoots or Destay or Worrempenc—After tho 
Exhibition of 1851, drawing-classes were annexed to all the primary 
schools in Wurtemberg, which have turned out a great boon to the 
industrial portion of the community. At first they were gratuitous 
but experience proved that the classes were uniformly better attend- 
ed when a small fee was tequired from the parents. The teachers 
are generally selected from among the young workmen who have 
previously distinguished themselves by their aptitude as pupils in 
the same ¢lasses. Those teachers do not forsake their usual voca- 
tions when chosen to fill those posts of honor, but receive, in remun- 
eration for their services, about one dollar per hour during school- 
time. There ate generally three lessons per week given each lasting 
about two hours: At Geisslingen there is a school with one hun- 
dred and eighty pupils it a state of creditable efficiency, taught and 
superintended by a stone*mason. It has frequently been remarked 
in Wurtemberg that artists of undoubted talent do not make suck 


ood teachers as those simple workmen; 
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Sournenn vs. Nonruzrn Brooms.—At a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Young Men’s Christian Association a committee was 
appointed to nom‘nate officers for the ensuing year. A Mr. Hitch- 
cock then made a statement in reference to emigration to the South, 
after which, 

The Chair asked Mr. Hitchcock to go out and bring in two 
brooms, made jin the South, which he brought home as curiosities. 

While Mr, Hitchcock was after the brooms, the Chair called upon 
Mr. Myers to report on the mission work. 

Mr. Myers said he had just come in, and had not the “hang of 
the meeting” yet. 

The Chair said there was no hang to it, [Taughter. | 

By this time Mr. Hitchcock arrived, accompanied by the brooms, 
After relating some of his adventures in the South, he went on to 
elucidate the broom question. He held up a specimen made of 
broom corn grown in the South. It was a good-looking broom, 
large and broad enough to sweep outa house, children and all, 
The other broom was a scraggy looking affair, thin and hungry, like 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, and was a “ Yankee broom.” The contrast was 
striking. 

The Chair humoroysly suggested that they sell the Southern 
broom for the benefit of the association. 

The fun about the broom was put a stop to by the entrance of the 
committee with the ticket. 





Nor “rue pest Tyrs or Man.—The Richmond Despaich says : 

Sincerely we trust that a check may be put upon the importation 
of Chinamen into New England, We know they will spread from 
that pandora’s box of evils ; and whatever New England may say of 
the Chinese, comparing them with the white race to its disadvantage, 
we know it is not true. A more filthy, obscene, lying race of man- 
kind lives not on the face of the globe ; and labor, the vital source 
of the greatest power of the body politic, cannot be more degraded 
by any other race on earth. ‘We want labor in the hands of the best 
type of man, and none other ; and we trust this little game of avarice 
way soon be ended. 











ART. XV.—BOOK NOTICES. 





LISTZ'S LIFE OF CHOPIN. 


The life of one musician from the pen of another, is very rare and 
under any circumstances most valuable toa psychologist. But the 
life of Chopin by Listz stamps itself as a treasure asa work of art. ’ 
We have read it with intense interest, with curious eagerness ; and 
have laid down the book with a singularly mixed feeling of gratifi- 
cation and disappointment. The book is very tete exaltee, written 
in what would be called in an ordinary author’s case, in a rather 
strained, somewhat affected, and altogether rapf and confused style; 
and yet there comes glimpses across it ever and anou, of portrait- 
ure, which are almost unparalleled for force and vigor. We see but 
little of Chopim, but that little paints him powerfully on the retina 
of one’s mind. "Fhe analysis of the “soul of Chopin and of his 
music,” is truly wonderful. The dissection of the national character 
of Poland of its exhibition in’ the Mazourka—Polonaise-—Polka— 
is very interesting and skilfully pictured. But we wish we could 
have known a little more of Chopin himself. Ifthe book had been 
more gossiping, we should have liked it better, especially about that 
quarrel with Madame Sand. And yet, Listz is right. What has 
the world to do with this? _When the soul of the man lives only in 
his music, the eternal part of him is there. Listz is right. He 
gives us what was best and noblest in this man’s life. This “pard 
like spirit beautiful and swift,” which yet was so desolate, sosad ; so 
suffering. Whose music cries outin such exquisite tones of sweetest. 
and yet bitterest anguish. Exiled —Sick—Deceived—Forsaken—the 
wrung spirit folded itself in its mantle of pride and loneliness, poured. 
forth its swan song into the ears of listening Naturé only—and died: 
After reading this book, we opened one of Chopin’s Mazourkas, and 
played it—then, we understood better, what he meant in it. It was 
characteristic of Listz to write this book, very characteristic of the 
imaginative artist, who has been driven from the hot and dusty arena, 
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aithough crowned with golden laurel amidst the clapping of men’s 
hands, yet has he been driven to flee for refuge within the quiet 
cloister—to seek peace in the bosom of God’s calmer worship. A 
modern Damon and Pythias! One died “weary of the march of 
life, by the roadside fell and perished.” And the other seeks rest and 
sympathy with God only. The courage of either seems but feeble. 
They had no spirit to contend with harshness. Butit is also very 
natural, and one weeps with them. 





“Mavrrat” Mapame Grorar Saxv.—We are about to be guilty of 
a solecism, and we warn our readers of it. It is this confession. 
In spite of the wonderful beauty of Madame Sand’s french, her 
periods so deftly rounded giving asort of brilliant glamour to any- 
thing however stupid and eommon place it may be. Yet, we don’t 
like her so very much, We are proud to say that we should be 
obliged to believe in the wit’s observation, “that there were two 
sorts of Natures—human nature, and French nature,” if Madame 
Sand’s books give true likenesses of French people. She is a won- 
derful artist. She handles her pen with dramatic effect, but we 
don’t ourselves believe any more in the vraisembl ance of her pic- 
tures, than we do in the exaggerated, intensified, fictitious school of 
Salvator Rosa.as representative of ordinary Italian life. The ideas 
of Madame Sand lose terribly in translation, and after all, that is a 
good test of the value, beauty and universality of the thoughts of 
any author. Why, a schoolboy stammers out beautiful eternal 
thouglits even in spelling over his Homer or his Virgil, or his 
Dante, or his Shakespeare. The form loses, of course, but the eter- 
nal vivifying soul of the author does not depend only upon its 
harmony, any more than Socrates proves in the Pheedon, that the 
soul of man depends not upon the harmony of the instrument of his 
body. If the thoughts are broad, human, and universal, as they 
must be to be truly great, then are they translateable and common, 
and to be understood by all humanity. No books that we know lose 
so much in translation as Madame Sand’s. Her characters without 
the fine gradation of her style, seem harsh, exaggerated, theatric, 
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false. Her best women are impure, Her strongest men somewhat 
savage. She has done the world no good and has suggested much 
evil. She is more powerful but not any purer than Ouida, and the 
rest of that school of demi-monde writers, whose pallette has been 
charged with colors which might have been furnished by Satanas 
himself, burnt volcanic colors, “ set on fire of hell.” 

In many places this translation of Mauprat by Virginia Vaughan, 
is very tedious, but on the whole it is quite well done. 


Ovuma, “ Puck anp uts Apventures.”—The same stereotyped char- 
acters of which Ouida’s books are always made up—the same over- 
charged color. The same pictures of the demi-monde. The only 
world it seems poor Ouida knows or can imagine. Unfortunate 
woman! so gifted and yet so ignorant of the better and _ holier life 
of even this fallen world of the good and Holy God. The dogs in 
Puck are very interesting—fidelity beautifully illustrated—but only 
in dogs. Has God then neglected his higher creature man so wick- 
edly? We resent this unworthy presentation of humanity asinsult- 
ing to the Creator. Quida’s men and women are exceptional if true. 
Her only conceptions are of such types as Strathmore and Lady 
Vavasour, the most powerful and original, as well as the earliest of 
her creations, or perhaps (?) portraitures. They are not valuable. 
They do no good; and we do not believe that they are true studies 
from anything but morbid life. They are the forced product from 
the hot-bed of society. They are bad, unworthy, and we believe 
untrue books. “Puck” is as good as anything she has written. It 
would do the world no harm if nobody ever read Ouida’s books. 

Such ideals degrade humanity, injure foolish girls aud boys, and 
wrong the Almighty. 


“A Day sy one rine.” Leign Hunr—Lovely as every line from 
the pen of Leigh Hunt was, and is. 
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ART. XVI.—AGRICULTURAL. 


BONE FERTILIZERS 





The Department, having been applied to of late by many of its 
correspondents to issue some general instructions by which farmers 
might manufacture their own manures, has prepared the following, 
accompanied by such remarks as would make the manipulation 
intelligible, 

Bones are almost completely insoluble in water—practically so. 
When very finely divided, as in fine bone dust, a small amount is 
dissolved by the water of the soil.containing carbonic acid, but the 
quantity is small, and the time taken to do it-is great. For the 
useful, effects of bones, therefore, the farmer must dissolve them, and 
sulphuric acid is alone the most powerful and economical means for 
that end. ._ It depends on the different form of bone which the farmer 
operates. on as to how much acid will be required. The sulphuric 
acid used should be of considerable strength, and the farmer should 
ask for it of the specific gravity of 1.70 or marked 140 deg. Twaddell. 
When the acid reaches the bones, the mass effervesces, boils up, and 
becomes warm, the sulphuric acid taking away by the acid,and thus 
some of the phosphate escapes decomposition, and remains in the 
mass of insoluble phosphate; hence in the mass there are always 
three constituents, the amount of which itis desirable the farmer 
should know, viz: soluble phosphate, (mono-calcic phosphate,) the 
insoluble phosphate of lime, (undissolved bone earth,) and the sul- 
phate of lime. These are the three important substances in a 
super-phosphate, for although ammonia may be potentially present 

if raw bones have been used, yet a super-phosphate is not made or 
used for the sake of the ammonia ; and when bone ash or burnt bone 
is used no ammonia is required. 

If calcined bones, or the bone ash of the sugar-house, be the 
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material used, evéty 100 pounds will require 87} pounds of vitriol 
when these have fully acted on each other the mass would give: 
super-phosphate of lime, 26 pounds; gypsum, 66 pounds; sulphate’ 
of magnesia, 1} pounds; soda, 2? pounds, and the balance of the 187} 
pounds would be water and undissolved bone earth. If the farmer 
uses steamed bones, a quantity of vitriol intermediate between the 
two proportions named will be needed, say 66 pounds. 

The usual mode of making the fertilizer is to select # good wooden 
floor of a barn, tell co¥ered overhead, or to make a bo® flor of thick 
plank, laid tight. On this first throw the bones. If not in dust, it 
would be well to sift the bones,and place the coarser part on this floor,- 
putting the fmer portion aside for mixing in afterwards. By this 
means the rough bone will come i contact with the strong acid first 
and be more effectually divided, while the finer parts can then be 
added to dry up. 

No metal (except lead) should be used on the floor, of where the 
acid can reach. Water equal to’ one-fourth or one-sixth the weight 
of bone is then to be poured on the bons, well stirred in with a 
spade, snd left fortwo or threé¢ days to heat and ferment ; it would 
be well to use the water boiling. Then add‘ the sulphuric acid, 
mixing well with the wooden spade or board ;- the thass éffervesces,- 
or boils ; stir twice a day well for two days, so’as to'turn the whole’ 
mass over ; let it stand for two or three days to dry ; add the fine 
bone and mix well. If not dry, use sotae absorbing substance, as 
sawdust, dry peat, or dry carth, in small quantities; and mix well.- 
Do not use for this purpose lime, ashes, or marl, as they would destroy 
the super-phosphate and spoil the whole work. Made in this way 
from bone ash, this fertilizer will yield 30 per cent. of soluble salts,- 
of which 26'per cent. is superphosphate of lime. The manufacturer” 
will say that there is 35 to 37 per cetit. of super-phosphate present,- 
but he always over-estimates’; indeet#, 26 per cent. of soluble super 
phosphates'is more*than any farmer wants ; it is too soluble, and wil 
pass out of his ground too soon, especially in wet weather ; 12 to 15 
per cent. is a better proportion for the farmer, for then he has a 
proportionally larger amount of insoluble bone phosphate in stete 

for future use in the soil. On this account it is better for the farmer 
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#8 tise ra® or steame# bones than bone dh ; hé has # sufiicient; 
though a smaller, quantity of superphosphate present. 

This fertilizer will not suffer ftom exposure te air, buf it must bé 
protected from rain of wet; it onght to be barreled up when not 
ased immediately. This fertilizer,made as directed, will be of a whitish 
color if made from raw 6r steamed bone, and gray black if made from 
bone-black of the refinery ; but thé solor of a supetphosphaté is of 
no consequence, and no test of its quality ; meither is its smell ; it 
ought to have no smell, or a faint acid odor, if attly. One ton of a 
manure made by the fermet as dirscted is worth tivo purchased in 
the market. 

Two-thirds of the lis of the bone iret tht phosphorié acid, which 
remains united with the other third, formitg a supe?-phosphate; 
bi-phosphate of mono-cailcic phosphate; which substance is perfectly 
soluble in water, and is called soluble phosphate: The sulphuric 
acid uniting with the lime fofms a sulphaté of lime, (gypsum, or 
plaster.) So that inevery heap in which a super-phosphate has 
been made thefe is always an amount of sulphate of lime (plaster) 
formed, and the plaster forms the greater portion of the whole’ 
mass. 

The bones which are used fer making superphosphates by manu- 
facturers, or Which may be had by farmers, are found in the following 
conditions: 1. Bone dust or ground bone. 2 Boiled or steamed 
bones. 3. Bone ash of sugar refineries: 

1. Bone dust.—Before the bones are crushed they are now 
generally boiled for the sake of the fat, which is sold to the soap 
boiler. It is of mo value as a manurial agent, but is rather deletes 
rious, coating fhe bone and protecting it from the action of the acid, 
and it would be advisable for the farmer when possible to boil the 
bones. 

2. Boiled or steamed bonts.—Bones are steamed for the purpose of 
removing gelatine or animal matter of the bone for the purpose of 
converting it into glue. The effect of steaming on bone is therefore 
to' deprive it of some of its organic matter, but it must not be 
supposed that the whole of the organic matter is removed ; a cdnsid= 
érable quantity remains, and some ammonia can always be found i? 
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sich bones when d iposmg. A referenec to-the’ analysis. shows 
that not more than five or six per cent. of organic matter has been 
extracted from the b 

3: Bone ash.-+ii. bones dre burmediin contact with the’ air; the 





greater part of the carbon is driven off with the other combustible 
parts of the bone. To avoid this result, which would render the 
ash worthless forthe use of the sugar refiner, the bones are charred 
in heated iron cylinders, out of contaet with the. air, by which only 
@ portion of the animal matter is burned off. A large amount of 
finely-divided charcoal remains, mixed with the bone earth, giving 
the valuable properties to the bone ash. It has become @ great 
deodorizer and antisceptic, and capable cf condensing gases within 
its pores, by which means it retains both the ammonia and nitrogen 
of thé soil and the manure. The black color of the bone ash is due 


to this charcoal. 


(VOELCEER.) (ANDERSOY,) 

Bone Dust, STEAMED Bone. Bone Asi. 
Moist ure--- - ~<==- --- ~--12.06 8.06 6.10 
Organic Matter*-------------- é- ons + eee ® 25.45 5.05 
Phosphates of lime and magnesia,(bone carth)—-49.54 $0.48 79.20 
Carbonate of lime- -- - 4.99 3.25 4.05 











Magnesia and alkaline salts, (chiefly common salt) 1.91 43 15 
Sapd---------------- wane ere en a nneeeeres -— 38 2.33 5.45 
Total 100.00 100,00 100,00 

* Containing nitrogen ee ee 3.69 WR: OF paar eee 
Equal to ammonia-------------- +++ sme 4,49 ie. Seas 


One hundred pounds of bones, ground, crushed, or dust, (not 
burned,) require forty pounds of sulphuric acid (vitriol.) This 
quantity, if acting solely on the bone phosphate, would remove two- 
thirds of its lime ; but, as there is always some catbonate of lime 
present, this is first acted on, 

A good manure may be made from bones without forming a 
super-phosphate, by dissolving the animal matter of the bone by 
means of alkaline leys, and thus freeing the bone earth, which is 
then in excessively fine particles fit to be dissolved in the waters in 
the soil. Many recipes have been given for this. Dr.- Nichols, in 
his Boston Journal of Chemistry, (Iebruary, 1869,) gives the follow- 
ing, which he recommends: . Take a barrel of fine-ground bone and 
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fi barrel of good wood ashes ; mix well together and add three 
pailfuls of water ; mix the whole intimately, stirring daily; the mass 
will be fit for use in a week. This is a good manure for corn, a gill 
being used to the hill. In this fertilizer there is, as stated, no 
super-phosphate found ; the bone earth is merely separated from tlie 
hard gelatine or animal matter, which is dissolved by the potash of 
the wood ashes ; this organic matter is in a soluble state, the bone 
earth is finely divided, and there are present the potash and other 
mineral salts of the wood ash, all of which make a most valuable 
fertilizer, 

The South Carolina phosphates may be treated in a@ tianner 
similar to bone ash of the refinery, with vitriol; but will not make 
so valuable manure, because the amount of phosphate of lime present 
is not nearly so great as in bone ash; it rarely exceeds the quantity 
in bone dust, and has 10 to 20 per cent. useless matter present. 
Carolina phosphates at $30 a ton will not make a richer fertilizer 
than raw bone at $45 a ton.—Agriculiural Report. 


ART: XVIL—NEW ORLEANS MARKET REPORT. 


avaustr, 1870. 

We give the market rates on the Ist. of August. .In the Septem- 
ber number, will be given the annual Review of the New Orleans 
market, compiled from the best sources, and of warranted accuracy. 
This document bound in book’ form will always be valuable to the 
merchant and statistician. The Review will be found a convenient 
médium for the preservation of the commercial facts embodied in 
the Report. 


NEW OPLEANS COTTON STATEMENT. 


UPLAND. New ORLEANS, 
Ordinary -- . aor r a Ee a | | 16 @ 
Good Ordinary Hea ws . den dsl 5i 217 Y@ 18%@ 
how Middling wenn ees tere deepen ---s--08 ee et oe %@ 20%@ 
Middling- on esdeneces kinwann Bai ------204@ 21 @ 


Good Middl sigs s-osochndho Span ENN sens o- = csneeerwkigmeketl (i> 2%@ 
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Stock on hand Ist Geptember, 1869----------------+-++-++0--+----2r tren nereeee bajeg bait) 

Arrived since last statement----------------------++---+-0--- ree eeeeee co 167 

Arrived previously- ---------------------- 00-00 see ene ceeee eee ee nee renee 1,192,603 

Supplemental from samples and waste, etc-----------------------+--+---+-- 9,562—1 ,202,335 
1,203,105 

Cleared to-day -----~---------+---------------+++--- sotreessenee et ea 2,390 

Cleared previously, and burnt---------------+---~------+---2+-+----22+--+--00 1,156,427—1,158,817 

Stock on hand and on shipboard-- ----~------- ++-0+~----++-+----qeeeseeeenneeeenee 44,288 


Suaar anp Morasses.—The market is very firm with a light stock 
of Sugar, and we quote 11} @ 11}c. for fair Louisiana Sugar. 12c. 
for fully fair, 13c. for prime, 134 @ 133 for yellow clarified, 14 @ 14} 
¢. for white. Cuba Sygar is quoted at 11c. for centrifugal, and 127 
@ 13c. for white clarified. A lot of 9 bbls, Louisiana cistern bot- 
toms sold at 640. ? Ib. 

Plant ation fermenting Molasses is quoted at 40 @ 50c. ¥ gallon, 
city refinery reboiled 50 @ T5c., Syrup $1. There is no moyement. 
in Cuba Molasses. 

Fiour.—The market is very dull and prices are irregular and 
unsettled. The demand is limited even in a jobbing way. The 
principal sales are double extra at $5 874; treble extra at $6.50 @ 
$6.87} # bbl. 

Corn.—The market is very dull, but prices appear to be a little 
firmer, owing to some demand for Cuba. Gales have been made of 
mixed and yellow ot $1. @ $1.05, and white and yellow at $1.10 ? 
bushel. 

Oats.—Are also dull, but prices are unchanged. Sales of prime. 
St. Louis at 57c. @ 58c. # bushel. 

Bran.—Is quoted at 95c. @ $1 #100 ibs. 

Hay.—Continues in light supply and firm at $25 @ ton for prime 
Western. 

Larp.—The market is quiet but firm. Tierces are quoted at 17 @ 
17hc., kegs 183 @ 19c. # ib. 

Bacon.—Clear sides 19}c, ¥ tb. and Sugar-eyred Hams at 26jc. 
¥ tb. Shoulders are retailing at 154c., clear rib sides, 183c., clear 
sides 193c., sugar- cured hams 26}c. # ib. 

Dry Saur Mzar.—Is scarce, and shoulders command 144 @ Lic. 
# b. 
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Breaxrast Bacon.—Western is jobbing at 19 @ 194; Northern 
193 @ 20c. per bb. 

Satt.—The demand for Liverpool Salt is only moderate. Dealers 
rates $1 50 @ 1 55 for coarse and $1 65 @1 70 forfine. When large 
lots are taken at warehouse a deduction is made for drayage. Turks 
Island is in good request and genuine is scarce and held firmly at 
50c. # bushel. Pocket Salt, 8 ib, 10c.; 4 tb 5c. 

Lovuistana Rock Satt.—We quote Turk’s Island grade $13 # ton, 
Liverpool grade, coarse, $1 40, fine $160 @ sack. Delivered at 
Brashear City to Texas steamers, $2 % ton less than New Orleans 
prices. 

Lovisrana Rice.—There is only a retail and jobbing business done at 
previous prices, and we still quote 10c. # ib for choice, 9 @ 94c. for 
prime, 84 @ 9c. for ordinary, and 8c. for inferior. 

Burrer.——Choice is in light supply and good request, but inferior 
grades are neglected. We quote choice Goshen at 35 @ 36c.; choice 
Western at 26@28c.; common Northern 30 @ 33c.; inferior Western 
16 @ 20c. per fb. 

Cuerse.—Choice Western is in light supply and moderate demand 
at 14 @ 16c. ¥ tbh—no Northern here. 


Fenritizers.—The following are the nominal quotations per ton of 
2000 pounds. 


Cmemipetibne Gases. . .. cciekai ans «$868 cee $70 00 per ton 
Bradley’s Patent Super Phosphate.......... 70 00 “ 
Bradley’s D. B. Sea Fowl Guano............ 70 00 , 
Patapsco Ammoniated Soluble Phosphate. . . 70 00 * 
South Balto, Co’s Ammoniated Soluble Phosphate 70 00 -g 
Baugh’s raw bone Super Phosphate........ $65 00 @70 00 $ 
Baugh’s dissolved bones...............++« 6000 “* 
Stern’s Ammo’ted Super Phosphate........ 6500 * 


Of the above 4c. # tb in less quantity than a ton. 
Ober’s “ A. A.” Genuine Phospho Peruvian Guano. $85 00 
Ober’s Ammoniated Super Phosphate............. 75 00 
Ober’s Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate.......... 70 00 
Bone Dust, $40 and $45 @ ton. By the Barrel 2} @ 23 and dc. @ Ib 
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Pure Peruvian Guano $110 @ $120 # ton according to the premitm 
upon gold. 

Plaster $18 @ $22 50; Salt $18 # ton. 

Zell’s Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate $70 # ton. 

Whitelock’s Vegetator 3c. ? tb. 

Dickson’s Compound $66. Poudrette $20 @ $25 # ton. 

Rhodes’ Super Phosphate of Lime $67 50 # ton. 


Rhodes’ Soluble Ammoniated South Sea Guano $80 ; Orchilla Guano 
$47 50 # ton. 


CATTLE MARKET REPORT. 
New Orveans, Sunday, July 31, 1870. 


ARRIVED YESTERDAY : 


Dethnts Water. inks tnks nn oe 002 ogg ecu ssc eealind \ccheehaks <stlen sckian inebenalial eoeee209 
Calves and Yearlings ........ccecsecccccvcccces eve LiDiene dalltewso0e0e di cdeaicaaee tee 177 
TAOGB cc cnccccccccocteesececscesegens 00900,00.005 Sees beeseederb ue cncesbedecesseuesbeet eesees 5k 
SOS o's cove ccceccccccvcencceescsess sees coccceseeetesseeececcegs -copececesesseepese eee. OD 
BE DOT, o 0.0.0 00 cn cn cde ebiles ccccc duces csdéad ence e cdthe bebatede ctteneneeeh eee eeectees 


SOLD YESTERDAY : 


Texas Becvete---- -+o-- + 2+ - - cnn ne ce cw cence cnn cece c ees et cee cceneseescoccece ccccesscoece 238 
Calves and Yearlings---------- besonensedeqgbpbasscesacatonedesoccocunshnucstenaboneccseueal 468 
HOGS ~~ « « « - - ~~ - <= <= oes ee ne nn nen ene ne een ne ene neem nnn e en nne eee ne re nneen esa nae ll 
Sheep -------+--++---+-00---0-0- se eneee Dn wn ne enn ene n ne cee nee n nen een nnn eensnnaneeees 
Milch Cows------------ eT eer pe eee ry ee ee ee = 


STOCK ON SALE: 


Texas Beeves.......«. phins bcide ennennaneonece boncessccsaneée Sipndbh sesuseseduce bes pownn ee 
Calves and Yearlings---------------------------+-------+-+-e0- ++ sere sense een er en ees eees 770 
Hogs ee ee 53 
BROOD i sce bb ond oon cece dness ccc nsec ccccc cece c cnt ccscetes cccosesasescesesqnceseuss sageane 1243 
Milch Cows-----~------+--+-+ ---+------002--0---eenee en ne ence een e nnn eees ws teneneden nese - 7 
PRICE3. 
Texas Beeves, cornfed, Ist quality @ Ib net-------------------------------+-+---- $ —-@— 
Texas Beeves, cornfed, 2nd quality ® head-------+----------- oa enene sens wneeeneee -—-@—- 
‘Texas Beeves, Ist quality @® head ------------+----------++-------+----------++e- 30 00@49 09 
Texas Beeves, 2nd quality @ head---------------+------------ ante tence enn n ee eneen 20 00.930 0) 
Texas Beeves, 3rd quality ® head-------- wate wenn enna enn e enn en nee nee eees 12 00 @i3 0) 
Hogs, @ 1 gross-----------~-------------<0---- ote enn eee wenn nnn n ener nnn eneteeee 9@ Ill 
Stock Hogs, ®@ head gross------------------+-+---+---- wo nar ent ennennwanscecesscnee 7 50@ 9 5u 
Sheep, Ist quality, @ head-----------------~------+--+----- cececens wee eeene nn neenee 4 00@ 6 00 
Sheep, 2nd quality, ® head---+------------------+--+++----+---- wen enn ee eee ene ene oe —@ 3 00 
Sheep, 3rd quality, ® head-------------------- oe nena enna ene e ene n news nee eeeeenne 20@—- — 
Milch Cows, choice, @ head -----------+----+-++-<------------0+-0+ eres -seneeee —-100 00@125 00 
Milch Cows, ist quality @ head-----------------+----0----<-+-+2--e0-+ +--+ ene e280 OGL 00 
Milch Cows @ head --------------------- << -0-0- 000+ -0- 2 sen ee ene eee enenen ene -=---50 00@ 80 OU 
Texas Cows With cdlves------+---+---------------------0++--++++- seg tener seenee= ——@ —-— 
Yearlings ® head--------+--+------+0-00+ +002 cnn en nnn enn n ee nace ces een eeseenenee 7 0@ 12 00 
Calves ® head -------- nsnesens ween anne senecccewen se snencceeweseaeccossnscescmncces 7 0@ 12 on 
Dents CD ERE «<6 c0cc wc ccgiccvatecesshesetedces ceeds seus cebagbetousscécempeseile 1W@ 4 oo 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 

As an incidental consequence of con- 
quest, the North has won the right to 
misrepresent the motives, and to dis- 
parage the work of those that fought 
for the freedom of the South. Had we 
have not seen one set of men calling 
another Papists, who retort by denounc- 
ing the first as Heretics, while both 
pretend to derive their opinion from the 
same God and Saviour, we might be 
surprised at the injustice of the North 
in this respect. Our object has been 
however specifically to call attention to 
the small work of the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia 1870. This publication 
purports to present a catalogue of events 
from the earliest period of American 
history to the present. We will noie 
some instances of the fidelits with which 


war. On April 12th 1861, the Almanac 
announces ‘Great Excitement in conse- 
quence of news that the rebels had 
opened fire on fort Sumter, April 11th.” 
13th April, Excitement continues on 
the news of reduction of fort Sumter, 
April 15th, ‘excitement more intense” 
April 16th, “‘Great activity in enrolling 
volunteers under the Presidents call for 
75,000 men.” On the 11th of May, 
there is a public reception of Colonel 
Robert Anderson latein command of 
fort Sumter. On the 2nd of June, Maj. 
Gen. Rob’t. Patterson commanding Penn- 
sylvania troops leaves for Chambersburg 
on the 27th June. The prize ship 
Amelia is brought into port, on the 29. 
On the 4th of July, grand parade of 


follows av. hiatus until the 25th of July 
when there is a grand reception of 
Gen. George B. McClellan on his way 
to Washington, and the next paragraph 
notices that throughout the month of 
July the regiments of threemonths men 
on returning from the seat of war are 
received with enthusiastic parades.” 
Now, the future youth of the Repub- 
lic who look to this record, could have 
no possible knowledge that between 
the 4th and 25th of July, 1861, to wit : 
On the 2lst of Juiy 1861, there was 
fought at Manassas in Virginia, one of 
the most renowned battles of any war. 
That the Federal army was repulsed 
and routed with alossof five thous- 
and men killed and wounded, and three 
thousand prisoners, besides artillery. 
That the whole North was filled with 
panic and alarm, and that the very 
journey of Gen. George B. McClellan to 
Washington, was occasioned by the re- 
organization of the Federal army after 
its memorable—and in view of its supe- 
rior numbers and equipments—igno- 
minious, defeat. On the 7th Aug. and 
‘the prisoners of war twenty-six in num- 
ber captured on rebel privateer Petrel,” 
are confined in Moyamensing prison on 
charge of piracy, on the 27th Nov.,1861, 
‘the remains of Col. Edward Baker 
killed at Balls Bluff, arrive in Philadel- 
phia and lie in State, in Independence 
Hall, yet not a word of this disustrous 
engagement to the Federal arms in 
which he lost hislife and some 12 or 
1500 prisoners. On March 26th, 1862, 


there is the only incidental notice of 





Home Guards and Gray reserves. Then 


The remains 0 


the battle of Manassas. 
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officers ‘‘killed at Bull Run” lie in State 
in Philadelphia. On the 6th of May, 
1862, is a ‘‘grand funeral of Gen. Charles 
F. Smith, who was in command of 
troops which captured Fort Donaldson 
by assault.” This Fort was not taken 
by assault. It capitulated. Capitula- 
ted to superior reinforcements after 
three days ot as hard fighting as ever 
illustrated the annals of war. Every 
one remembers the withdrawal of Gen. 
Floyd with a remnant of his command, 
and the surrender of the Fort by Gen. 
Buckner. The historian of the Ledg- 
er carries the fort by assault! In the 
same spirit of injustice, no notice is 
taken at all of the battles before Rich- 
mond, and the repulse of Gen. McClel- 
lan. On the 7th June, 1862, there are 
‘Jarge arrivals of wounded soldiers from 
battle of Fair Oaks.” On the 8th there 
is another large remittance of the same 
character, convayed to Philadelphia 
but apparently not sent from any par- 
ticular place. On the 7th June, there 
are large ‘‘arrivals of sick and wounded 
soldiers from seven days battles before 
Richmond.” This reception of the sick 
and wounded is organized. The Fire- 
men carry the invalids to the hospital, 
on stretchers, while the ladies and chil- 
dren evince great zeal in preparing com- 
forts for wounded soldiers. There are 
throughout this month “darge arrivals 
of sick and wounded soldiers,” which 
continue through the month of August, 
1862. On the 20th July there wasa 
great and enthusiastic war meeting in 
Independence Square. Yet not one 


word of the brilliant strategy and des- 
perate fights before Richmond which 
continued for seven days, so defeating 
and demoralizing the Federal army as 
to require, a call for 300,000 more sol- 
diers. When however the tide turned 
in favor of the Federal arms, the Ledger 
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hastens to announce all its advantages. 
April 13, 1864, ‘Rebel prisoners arrive 
in great numbers” in the City of Phila- 
delphia. 

June 9th ‘large number of Rebel pris- 
oners pass through the City on their 
way to Fort Delaware.” 

State House and Fire bells ring, and 
steam whistles blown and not a word of 
Antietam nor of Gettysburg, except 
this: 

July 13th. Intense excitement. Rebel 
movement against Frederick, Baltimore, 
and Washington via Shenandoah Valley. 
Telegraphic communication with Wash- 
ington severed. Nothing more during 
the period of the Confederate invasion, 
“earthworks were erected on roads 


| leading to the city” with a general mus- 


tering for defence during the advance of 
Lee from the Ist. to 4th. of July. 

There was great excitement in regard 
to the battle of Gettysburg, with the 
usual remittance of large numbers of 
killed and wounded, andon the 9th, 
news in regard of the surrender of 
Vicksburg to Gen. Grant, and of Lee’s 
retreat, whereat there is of course, great 
rejoicing ‘‘the State House and fire 
bells’ beingrung and “the steam whis- 
tles blown.” No further notice of the war 
is taken for some time. The reception 
of the hero of the Kearsage is noticed 
immediately after the ‘‘Purchase” of 
‘the Ledger by G. W. Childs,” but we 
see nothing of Chickamauga nor of 
Marfreesboro, nor of Nashville, nor of 
the siege of Atlanta, nor of the more than 
$20,000,000 of American shipping de- 
stroyed by Confederate cruisers. When 
however the Confederacy beaten down 
and drivenin, by the irresistible power 
and perseverance of, wealth and num- 
bers, is finally defeated, the Ledger his- 
torian, makes arun, as if it were at 
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Billiards, and pockets the war with 
ihe grand parade, on the 4th,of July. 
Thus : 

April 3d. News of the capture of 
Richmond. Great State- 
House Bell rung, blowing of steam whis- 
tles and ringing of hose-carriage bells, 
and striking of gongs in tront of Inde- 
pendence Hall, Parade of firemen. Mass 
meeting in front of Custom House, 
Meeting of merchants at Exchange to 
Illumination in eve- 


rejoicing. 


relieve wounded. 
ning. 

April 4th. Union League celebrates 
March to Inde 


pendence Square Prayer and addresses. 


capture of Richmond. 


April 5th. Jubilee meeting at Acad” 
emy of Music. 

Apml 6th. Councils pass resolutions 
of thanks for capture of Richmond. 

April 8th. Eighth Union League Regi- 
ment (214th. Penna.,) leaves for seat of 
war. 

April 9th. News of surrender of Lee’s 
army, illumination, blowing of steam. 
wuistles and ringing of fire-bells, firing 
of cannon. 

April 10th. Rejoicing for capture of 
Lee’s army, Salutes fired. Parade of 
school children. 

April 12th. Proclamation of Mayor 
Alexander Henry for ageneral celebra_ 
tion on April 17th. 

April 14th. Flags displayed for re- 
capture Fort Sumter. 

July 4th, 1866, Grand parade : repre- 
sentatives from over one hundred vete- 
ran regiments, and the orphan children 
of soldiers and sailors killed during the 
rebellion. State flags carried by the 


color-guards restored to the State 


Ceremonies take place in Independence 
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Square. Presentation made by Maj-Gen. 
George G. Meade, and flags received by 
Governor Andrew G. Curtin. In the 
evening a massive gold medal presented 
to Maj-Gen. Andrew A. Humphreys, at 
Union League House. 

We are aware of having given impor- 
tance to a very insignificant publication. 
The proprietors ofthe Ledger are men 
who make a merchandize of Journalism 
as of any other commodity. Incapable, 
perhaps, of writing an editorial, or of 
comprehending a principle, they print 
and sell that which may pay at the 
moment. We have known instances 
of such publishers, who would print for 
Butler or for Beauregard, who would 
take all the menit, of able writers; and 
discharge them whenever their opinions 
became unpopular, we may suppose 
the proprietors of the Ledger to have 
been of this stripe. Had Lee whipped 
at Gettysburg, and established head 
qnarters in Philadelphia, he might, 
perhaps, have had proposals to print his 
Army Corps orders at this Ledger office. 
We merely infer this possibility from 
the ungenerous denial of any success to 
the Southern cause and the obsequious 
attribution of all the honors of war to the 
victors. To such misrepresentations of 
the truth of history, we have became 
accustomed. To the Ledger we may 
say that when a nation had all the power, 
prestige and credit, acquired by seventy 
years of union, when it numbered 
certainly four to one in soldiers, and 
thousand to one in the available money 


to conduct the war, and it required five 
years to conquer, the weaker power, 
there can be no glory extracted from 
its history by any alchemy of untruth. 
The least said about it the better for the 
conquerors, for after defeat to the South 
it matters little. The dead Percy can 
suffer no more by the new wound 
inflicted by the lying Falstaff. 
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An Inrerxessinze Hosprraurry.—If}may have been his industrial ‘“‘antece* 


there be any enemies of the Southern 
people so base as to rejoice in their losses 
of wealth and revenue, it must be stil] 
more bitter to witness the comrage, and 
cheerfulness with which misfortune 
has been met. We remember tha 
some young ladies in Georgia who 
had been deprived by the Federal raid- 
ers of every vestige of a carriage or 
horses, resumed their social intercourse, 
as in some portions of Spanish America, 
ina cart drawn by oxen. This vehicle 
they jocularly styled their carte de visite ! 
We receive a letter which displays the 
same indomitable determination to 
maintain all the rational enjoyment to 
which the same race is accustomed, 
and this, with the same contempt of 
display, which always accompanies a 
refined hospitality. ‘Last Saturday 
we had quite a large dinner party, be- 
sides our other guests; Mary and Lucy 
(servants who were born in the family 
and have never quitted it) had a splen- 
did dinner, and everthing, the guests 
said, looked like ante-war times. Ex- 
cept I must add we did not have Jor- 
dan to flourish around the table and 
crack the crockery asin old times. But 
mamma is entirely equal to that emer- 
gency. She keeps a very expensive and 
stiffly starched white apron, with which 
she decorates the person of any colored 
individual who may happen to be on 
the premises on such an occasion, and 


he is expected to perform the part of 


garcon chef. This apron imparts a 


mysterious, and impressive aspect to 
ihe wearer. He is at once recognized 
by the guests asan established and ex- 
clusive dining room servant, whatever 








dents as the politicians say.” This is 
an entirely new device to our Virginia 
friends, but it is done every where by 
freo labor. A similar entertainment 
would be given in New York or here, by 
sending to the cook shop for the dinner 
to the confectioner for the desert, and 
by hiring the attendants ‘for this oc- 
casion only” from the restaurant. Our 
young friends are not aware that in 
some highly economical families else- 
where, they send those pies which have 
been partially cut at one repast to be 
patched by the baker for another. The 
services of free laborare highly laudable 
and are dictated by precisely what found- 
ed slavery, and mechanical inventions. 
The disposition to employ the agency of 
others to do that which we do not like to 
do ourselves. See Dickens novels for 
innumerable illustrations of this free 
labor feature in England, and see the 
cook stoves, washing machines, sewing 
machines, with the lighting, warming 
and watering apparatus of NewEngland, 
gotup on precisely the same principle 
with the impromptu serving man, in the 
“expansive and highly starched apron” of 
our fair corre:pondent. It is as utterly 
impossible to make these people ‘‘go out 
in smoke” as it was to make Lord Bacon 
go out in the sume manner when he 
was banished the court of England. 
Apropos of hospitalities we receive the 
following hospitable invitation, which it 
would give us the greatest pleasure to 
accept and enjoy. [tis from that most 
energetic and sensible Virginia states- 
man W. T. Sutherlin, who has tanght 
that the material and moral develop- 
ment ofa state is the only practical 
mode of causing her ‘‘rights” to be res- 
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ected, The invitation is headed with a 
vignette reaping machine which is be- 
ing very placidly driven over fields where 
only lately the human barvest was cut 
down. Such people are as unconquer- 
able and irrepressible as John Barley- 
corn himself. They will be heard and 
felt in this republic in the future, as in 
the past. Here is the invitation. Think 
of providing invited guests with a Rail 
Road pass! Honor to the indomitable 
old Dominion and to her sons and 

danghters ! 

June 6th, 1870. 

Dear sir : 

I propose to entertain my 
neighbors at a Harvest Dinner at my 
plantation, ‘‘Cloverdale,” Halifax Coun- 
ty, Virginia, near Burksdale’s Depot, on 
Tuesday the 14th instant, and will be 
happy to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany on the occasion. 

Richmond 

and Danville and Piedmont Railroads 

provided. Show this to the Conductor. 
Very truly. 


Transportation over the 


W. T. SUTHERLIN. 

Post Orrick Dzcrstons.—Any person 
who takes a paper regularly from the 
directed to his 
or whether he has 


post-ofiice—whether 
name or another, 
subscribed or not—is responsible for the 
pay. Ifa person orders his paper dis- 
continued, he must pay all arrearages, 
or the publisher may continue to send 
it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether it is taken 


from the office or not. The courts have 


decided that refusing to take newspapers 
and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, 
is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud. 
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Civus.— We 


ask the attention of News Agents and 
subscribers to the arrangement made to 


club the Review with other Southern 
newspapers of good character and circu- 
lation. Weclub the Review with the 
following papers for one year, at the 
annexed rates. 

DeBows New Orleans Review, with 
the Gonzales South-Western 
Index, both papers for $5,00. 

News and Pacificator, Camden, Ala. 
$5,00. 


Sovtnern NEWsPArEn 


Texas 


How to Remrr.—The best way to 
remit, is by Draft, or Post Ofiice Money 
Order; but if you cannot do that, send 
in Registered letter. The registration 
fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, 
and the present registration system has 
been found by the postal authorities to 
be virtually an absolute pnotection 
against losses by mail. All Postmas- 
ters are obliged to register letters when- 


ever requested to do so. 


How to Herre Taz Review.—There 
are numerous ways in which its friends 
First, to show 
the Review, or to talk to your friends 


can aid its circulation. 


about it, or both. Get upa club or 
aid some friends to do so—or induce 
your P.M. toactas agent. Send fora 
A little effort 
will secure a good clubin almost any 
locality, and this is the best season to 
make the effort. Reader, please see 
that the matter is attended toin your 
neighborhood ? 


specimen number free. 


An Inpucement.—<Any subscriber who 
shall obtain another subscriber to the 
Review will receive a copy for one year 





for three dollars and a half each. 
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NOTICES OF THE REVIEW. 


We have postponed publication of 
such notices as our contemporaries 
have pleased to extend us until sufficient 
time should have elapsed to test the ac- 
ceptance of the Review by the southern 
press and people. 

De Bow’s Revrew.—The February 
number of this excellent Southern pe- 
comes to us with its usual 
amount of We 
have occasion to dissent in some degree 
from the views of some of the editors 
on the absorbing question of labor in 
the South, as enunciated in the article 
on ‘Slavery in the Antilles,” yet the ar- 
ticle is deeply interesting and worthy 


riodical 


interesting matter. 


of the serious consideration of the peo- | 


ple of the South. This is one of the 
most ably conducted journals of the 
country, and deserves the patronage of 
the Southern people, t© whose interest 
it is devoted. We call attention to the 
prospectus which we keep in our col- 
umns as standing matter.— Exchange. 


De Bow’s Montrutiy Review. —This | 


review is the official organ of the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the 
Southern and South-western 
and is the largest circulated periodical 
in the South and West, iit 
lished in 1846, and for more than twenty 
years it has been the recoguized at- 
thority on all matters of which it treats, 
Its editorial management has always 
been of the highest standard. For a 
long number of years our friend, Mr. 
W. M. Burwell, has been intimately 
connected with if, and since the death 


of the Messrs. De Eow, a few years ago, 


was estab- 





States, | 
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His long experience and untiring labors 
eminently fit him to conduct such a 
journal, and we do not see how any 
thinking business man, North or South, 
can afford to do without it.—American 
Grocer, N. Y. 

Copied and endorsed by Philadelphia 
Trade Journal. 


Dz Bow’s Review, for January, reach- 
es us jn an enlarged and improved form 
and with the assurance which we are 
very glad to hear, that it has, to a grat- 
ifving extent, shared the material pros- 
perity so generally vouchsafed the 
South during the past year. The pres- 
ent Editor of the Review, Hon. Wm. 
M. Burwell, breathes in its opening ed- 
itorial of the new volume, beginning 
| with this year, a spirit of hope and en- 
| gy that should commend it warmly 
to renewed support.—Galveston News. 





This noble monthly is emphatically 
one of our domestic institutions. It 
nas made itselfa necessity. It is devo- 
ted primarily to the development of all 

| the industrial resources of the South 
and West. While it contains the most 
reliable and most important statistics of 
| the industry and commerce of the world. 
The editor is a prodigious worker, and 
spares no pains to make his Review just 
such a magazine as the Southern Plan- 
ter and Mechanic ougut tohave constant- 
ly on hand. It branches out into polite 
Thus relieving the severi- 


| 
| 
| 


literature. 
ty of the work and scattering the flowers 
of literature among the boxes and bales 
of commerce. — Dr. Summers. 

DeBow’s Review for March and 
April is on our table. It contains an 
interesting array of subjects, and they 





has had the entire editorial charge of it. 


are well treated.—Index, Gonzales, Tex, 
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Ds Bow’s Review.— We have so often 
a : 
noticed this popular, and 


it 


industrial 
eed, 


is so well known and so highly appre- 


commercial magazine, and 


ciated by all classes of readers, that we 
to make an 
The 
éditor, Wu114Mm M. Burwett, is a Vir- 
of the old He 
universally known throughout 

State. He 
speaker and 


do not deem it necessary 


extended notice of it at present. 


is 
the 


only a scholar, a 


¥ 
StOCcK, 


ginian 


is not 


a polished and forcible 
writer, but is, perhaps, the most thor- 
ough statistician in the South, and ad- 
inirably fitted to conduct such a maga- 


Richmond Wh iq, June 7. 


zine. 


De Bow’s Review.—The Review is 


now published in New Orleans and is 
under the editorial management of Mr. 
this 
that the 
held be- 


and 


Wm. Burwell, Esq., formerly of 
State. 
high reputation the Review 
fully 
that it is especially worthy of Southern 


It is needless to say 


fore the war is sustained 


patronage:—Fredericksburg, Va. 


, News. 


vy for April 


Ds Bow’'s Monrary Reviey 


and May, 1870, is out with a table of 
contents much more interesting than 
usual. The editorial articles are writ- 
ten with such force as Mr. 
His ide 
iginal, and he invariably presents some- 


O. Re- 


Burwell only 
can express. 3 are always or- 
thing novel and refreshing. —N. 
publican. 
De Bow’s with 


Review, many 


good things, is on our table. It is now 
so long since this periodical 
needed praise from it 
that we think 
say anything more in its 


Kedd Ledger, Tevas. 


emporaries, 
it rather presuming to 


avor. — Fair- 


Til 


De Bows Revraw for April-May is 
We have scan- 
find 


John Henry Brown, 


welcomed to our table. 
contents, and them rich 


Mr. 
contributes an artical,upon the Tuxpan 


ned its 


and varied. 


valley, and the American settlement 
therein, which we have read with much 
interest. The present editor, Wm. M. 
Burwell, is a man of extensive informa- 
tion, a ripe scholar, a forcible writer, 
full of enthusiasm for the regeneration 
of the South, and fully able to keep the 
Review up to the high standard it had 
of Mr. 


It is printed in New Orleans. 


reached under the management 
DeBow. 
—Feliciana Ledger. 

De Bow’s Review.—We are in re- 
ceipt of the February number of this 
valuable magazine. Its commercial ar- 
ticles, and statistics are reliable and val- 
uable, and especially interesting just 


now to the South. — Exchange. 


Anon we find Ds Bow’s Review, that 
stern, unflinching friend of Southern 
interests, andably edited by Hon. Wm. 
Burwell. Under the management of 
that gentleman, the Review is as flour- 
ishing and interesting as at any period 
Published in New Or- 


Sugar Planter. 


of its existence. 
leans. - 
The Philadelphia American and Ga- 


zette at the close of a long resume of 


4 
the contents of the October 1869 num- 
ber says: The number is one of the 
best that has been published and is, as 


it should be, chiefly devoted to indus- 





| trial questions. 

DeBow's Review.—This Magazine for 
| May and June, is unusually interesting. 
a St., New Orleans. 
| Whig. 


W. M. Burwell editor and proprietor, 120 
Richmond 
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Dz Bow’s Montuix Review for March 
and April.—No one can keep 
the development and resources of the 
great Mississippi valley,and of the whole 
South unless he reads DeBow. —South- 
ern Exchange. 


Dez Bow’s Review. 


the recognized standard organ of the 


planters and traders of the 
West.—Southern Excl 


Dz Bow’s Review, which i 
edited by Wm. M 


us greatly improved in a] 


s so ably 
Burwell, c 


mearanea 
pearance, 


we notice unusual care in its articles 


from the pen of its editor and talented | 


correspondents.— Texas Paper. 


DeBow’s Review for October, con- 


tains a series of interesting articles of | 


varied literary character. In commer- 


ics, DeBow 


cial and agricultural statist 
is ever able and instructive. 


Exchange. 


The N. A. and U. 8. Gazett 
extended review of the 


e, after an 


contents adds : 


Altogether the 
proving in every respect, and leaving 


ous. Review is im- 


its old rebel spirit out of sight. 


pas” Last but not least is that staunch 
old veteran in literature, the¢ 


pride of 
the South, DeBow’s Review. 


Its famil 
jar face is most welcome to our table, 
and we would be gladto contribute 
any way to its prosperity. Asa magt 
zine, it has few equals.—The Gonzales 


Inquirer. 


ja We are in receipt of De Bow’s | 


Review for July. 
and contains the usual amount of valua- 
ble reading matter.—{Louisiana State 
Register. 


posted in | 


| for the 


This magazine is | 


South and | 
punctual } 


| New Orleans, 
mes to} 


and | 


Southern | git 


| material progress 
The miscellany is practical and vari-| 


| modities useful t 


ot 
in 


:. | 


It is neatly printed | 


EDITORIAL. 


OvuBSRLYES.-—We take pleasure in stat- 


to our friends that the Review 4s, 


ing 


first time, in its history printed 


and bound in its own office. It had 


| been the policy of the founder to pub- 


lish through the job offices of the various 
cities of the , West and North, 
While this had ivantages, it was 


found difficult to secure 


Sontl 
its a 
the regular and 
ublication. As the present 
proprietor decided to bring it back to 
was found best to or. 
ganize an office in this city. With: 
arrangements and 
it is hoped to 
— 


anship satisfactory to t 


present a 
he patrons, and 


to sustain the 


favor which the press and 


bestowed the 


the correspondence of 


the 


wo! 


public 
k. We hop 


friends upon every 


Dave upon 


subject in which the 


Southern people are interested, and will 


y to, and publish letters con- 
h Education, Agr 
and Commerce ; 


t of Literature, Hist 


iculture, the 
or 


any subjec 


ry or 
Besides we will an- 


swer any enquiries in regard to market 
. : 


srices of produce or of any other com- 


} 
£ 


Oo pl wters. 


We have never solicited patr 


for if the Review be not worth the sub- 
cription, it would be an abuse of gen- 
erosity to accept the price. 
Merchants may 
feature : it 
ws of the N 
sompendium of the bu 
of the commercial year, which is in per- 
1anent book form and may be bound 
and preserved. Advertisers may be re- 
| minded that the Review goes to more 
| planters in the Gulf States than any otb- 
paper and that Circulating 
| rectory is carried by the interest of its 
pages, into all the familiesin the vicini- 
ties of the subscibers. 


mage, 


7 sinaead af ¢ 
reminded ot one 


contains monthly 
with 


w Orleans market, 
ness at the eid 


y s4 \: 
j 
ci Luss -i~ 











EDIT 


AGuntTs.—We 
agents for the Review, at every Post 


R 


Office where there is n 


, 


you cannot act as such, pl 
" es sophlx 
luential friend | highly « 


induce 


your P. M. or some in 


to do so. Comp nsati 
SyMproms. 
the skin and eye assu 


coat, digestion is im; ed, an unpleas_ 


ant sinking sensation the pit of the 
bowls 


the 


stomach is experi the 


are irregular, the ind fretful, 
memory weakened, 


cough, coldness of the hands and feet, 


5 
and at other 


1, di 


sometimes loss « 


in ZZi0 


unnatural craviz 
the head, dep: 
uncertainty, of 
undone, but can’ 
Simmons’ Liv 
remove all unplea 
you well. 

iew is now 
original and 


’ , 
iit but 


To Ovn Frrenps 


offered as a Magazi of 
++ 7 74 


eclectic matters, pted to the interest 


nt r the it 


and advancement South. 
‘ 4} 


claims to carry into 
id 


doctrine 
It offers to the planter, the 


domestic circle, 


sound al intellectual im- 


provement. 
most advanced agencic 


he product of 


vu 


Merchant 


the labor,.and inct 
To th 


monthly reports of 


his lands. it offers 
commerce of the 
leading staple mar ‘f the Sonth ; to 
the Literatur 
it brings selections fy the one and the 
latest contributio the other. We 
our te speak of the 


student of 6 and Science 
ym 
to 
wish subscribers 
Review as in their opini 
and to obtain, if con. t, 
each neighborhood, and forward us the 


pames. 


++ 7} “ - 
nS lt Geserves, 


a 
Club 


from 


eader, if | 


want live, wide awake |} 


| 
| 
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We have 
to meet with this genial 


Theodore Kirchoff, Heq. 


had the pl 


1 grifte 


visit to Ne 


d 


entleman, on his recent 
Asa type of the 
icated German element which 
nce and litera- 


; 
1th 


v Orleans, 
ly 
ac > much in sei 


Luce 


Ww 


8 


shall 


"s & 


, of one of 
ownsend. 


worthy 


j 


way 


PaTRONS THE PL 


nding 


ANTERS.- 
bills to sub- 

They will 
ist re d le t- 


orders, or orders 


y out 
in 

emit us by reg 

To 

If re- 

may 


Lf 
Lld- 


+ of 
? AU 


up to 


Vil 


Our subscribers 


a 


; 
planters to whom re- 


‘convenient, but we 


4 


they will remember that 


we print and publish a paper 


devoted exclusively Lo their in- 


terests, that the of 





r diminishing | 


L xpeLso 
diffi- 
summer 
That 
sending an agent after smali bills 


+] i714 } 
ii i 


is often mor 
S i Z LLL0L0O 


publication 
t to 


than at 


cult % met in the 


any other season. 


absorbs t 
That Vv 


the subscriber a com- 


erior often 10 


llections. re) had 


deducting from the 


mission 
account for prompt payment than 


ay comm! 53) 
A 


sion to an ag 


to } 
If each 


a part of what he owes us, we will 


yent. 


f nd even 


Stee ete ei SE 
OSCTIVNer WIL 





| be perfectly satisfied. 





TH4 


Our 


AckNOWLEDGRMENTS.—To | 


EDITORIAL. 


Ovr Averacz Apsusrens.—A. 


the Banking House of Henry|very insidious attack has been 


Clew & Son, New for 
monthly circular. 

To George Ellis, for Colton’s 
Map of Europe. 

To New York State Insurance 
Report, for Part 1, 1870. 

To Mr. John G. James, Sup’t 
Texas Military Institute, for pros- 


XY wrk, 


pectus 1870. 
To Brother Isaiah, Pres’t Pass 


Christian College, for an invitation 


to attend the annual exercises of 


19th—22nd July. 

To Mount Zion Collegiate In- 
stitute, for circular 1870. 

ToJ. A. Jaquet, 139 Royal St. 
for Le Monde lustre and other 
French books and papers. 

Warrrworts Fremare CoLiece.- 
We ask attention of our readers 
to the Whitworth Female College. 
The Trustees of this Institution 
are among the 
men ofthe South. The principal 
and assistants have the entire 
confidence. of the public. The 


most 





| by 
influential | 


| writers 


course of instruction is liberal as | 
well as thorough, and the most} 


conclusive testimonial of the or- 
ganization is the fact that there 
were at the institution the session 
of 1869—70. one hundred and 
sixty-five pupils! 


Premium To Oxrp Suesorrpers.— 


us the name of another subscriber, 
we will send acopy of t 
to each for one year at three and 
a half dollars. 
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made by the Western Insurance 
Review on the commercial integ- 
rity of our city, in an allegation 
that the adjustment of damages 
and reclamations are not so 
promptly ascertained and liquid~- 
ated here asin other cities. This 
charge has justly occasioned in- 
dignation with those to whom such 
We 
publish elsewhere the vindication 
of Messrs. A. C. Waugh & Son, 
Average Adjusters. 


neglect has been imputed. 


No one who 
knows the excellent standing of 
for intelligent and 
prompt attention to business com- 
mitted to them, 
weight to 


this house 
attaches any 
anonymous charges 
affecting the general réputatioi 
of the profession to which they 
belong. 
This public confidence is shown 
the fact that the Messrs. 
Waugh are agents for Underwri- 
ters at Lloyds, London ; Under- 
Association, Liverpool; 
Board of Marine Underwriters 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore; Lloyds Habanero, 
Havana. 


Mr. R. Salaun is the travelling 
agent of the Review, the agency 


| of Mr. R. G. Barnwell having ter- 
If any present subscriber will send | minated on the 1st August 1870. 


Mr. J. Wallace Ainger is the busi- 
ness agent of the Review at the 
New York office. 
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